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An overview is presented of a 3-year project focused 
on the development and demonstration of an interactive teaching 
improvement model that was research-tjased and used electronic 
technology. Though the primary goal was to improve the preparation of 
preservice teachers in elementary and secondary education, it was 
hoped the materials could be used with practicing teachers. Emphasis 
was placed on developing sensitivity to several fundamental teaching 
behaviors, first by describing them in research-based monographs, and 
then by showing them in interactive videotapes. An interactive 
computer-video teaching assessment program was developed which 
featured modules providing an encapsulated view of teaching. The 
modules provided meaningful laboratory work to augment and build upon 
the material covered in the lecture portion of the teacher education 
course. The objective was to build the skill of observation and 
assessment of teaching behavior. This report describes how the 
program was developed and implemented and its major outcomes. A 
practice profile is included as well as a Program Assessment Report, 
which summarizes the major questions addressed through the project, 
major features of the program, the target groups, and methods and 
instruments used in data-gathering. Appendices provide more detailed 
information on key features of the project. (JD) 
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INTRODUCnON 

The purpose of the Program Assessment Report is to ^ondsdy document project design and 
activities in a research report format. Therefore, the following sections summarize the major questions 
addressed through the project, majo*^ features of the program, the target groups, and methods and 
instruments used in data-gatherii\g. 



SECnONL MAJOR QUESTIONS 

Both key (roject outcomes and integral implementation questions served as underpinnings for 
thi« project Major issues addressed in each area are discussed below. 

A. PROJECT OUTCOMES focus on program impact and effectiveness. 

As stated in earlier reports, and in the initial proposal for the development of the interactive 
video modules and ottier instructional nuiterials, the major outcome was designed to be the 
sensitization of students to a variety of teaching behaviors. In addition, the project may 
impact in odier areas, on other constituencies. University staff, public school teachers, student 
teflMdiem, practicing teachers, and sdiool administrators may be affected by the introduction of 
these materials into their particular areas of educational practice. Major outcome questions 
related to this project are listed below. 



1. What impact did the interactive video nuiterials have on pre-service teachers' 
knowledge of effective teaching practices? 

Evidence from a pre/post cognitive test of 40-items indicates a gain of 8.44 points in an 
8-week period during the Fall 1987 field test. In addition, the writing ability of 
students indicates a gain in the use of technical terminology and sensitivity toward 
examples of effective and ineffective classroom teaching behaviors. 

2. How did the use of the materials affect students* self-perceptions of the importance 
of C j2 teaching behaviors, and perceptions of their expertise? 

The impact of the interactive video modules and related materials on pre*service 
teachoir has been measured with a pre/post attitudinal instrument developed 
expressly for this project, with questions adced in two areas; the IMPORTANCE of 
certain characteristics, and the stude.it*s EXPERTISE in certain aspects of the 
knowledge base. Results indicate an above average judgment of Uie importance of the 
selected characteristics, l it an average skiU in assessing the behaviors at the outset. 
The post n^asure in Jicates a slight gain in judgment of the importance, with a larger 
^din in perceived skill in assessing die behaviors. 

3. What impact did the materials have on students' ability to carry out reflective 
thinking? 
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The writing completed by students after - /wing a videotaped classroom teaching 
episode provides evidence of their ability to carry out reflective analysis of a 
leaching situation. That analysis coujM with student knowledge from the research 
on teaching effectiveness has illustrated students* ability to analyze teaching, 
reflect on the significance of teaching behaviors, and then make pertinent critical 
comment 

4. What is the impact of the interact!' e video nxxlules on faculty members in the 
Q>Uege of Education? 

Those faculty members who have used the nxxlules have particularly liked the 
nature of the videotaped classroom teaching. In contrast to usual problen\s 
encountered in obtaining taped teaching segments, the project videotapes effectively 
present teachers and students in a natural environment exhibiting natural behaviors, 
even as they Ulustrate important principles of teaching and learning. 

University professors who incorporated the modules into their classes also expressed 
positive opinions about the self*instructional aspects of ttie modules. Students can use 
tfie materials over a wide period of time, and respond to questions and other queries 
dtat are incorporated into ttte *essons. Students ibo can assess teaching and then get 
immediate comment from the classroom teacher, who is featured in a videotaped 
interview with conrunents on the teaching just viewed. 

5. Do students consider teaching behaviors to be universal and do they feel that it is 
valuaUe to view teaching behaviors that are outside of their subject area and grade 
level? 

Early evidence gathered during the first year of the project (1985-86) indicated that 
students preparing to teach at the elementary level would prefer to view elementaiy 
teachers. Students preparing to teach at the secondary level, since that is a more 
subject-specific activity, preferred to see teachers at that level, and also in a content 
area comparable to what the student was preparing to teach. There was less 
acceptance of the teaching behaviors as universal or generic, independent of subject 
area and grade level, than was anticipated at the outset. 

6. How successful has the collaborative effort been with public schools? 

It was a pleasure to learn that public school teachers and administrators have 
eagerly bea>me involved in supporting the er.tire project. Free and open access to 
classrooms and to staff in the schools has iK.en provided. Attendance at planning 
meetings has been excellent. The willingness to provide local resources and to become 
involved in all phases of the project has truly been outstanding and very supportive. 



B. PROJECT IMPLEMENTATION questions address specific program aspects which are detailed 
below. 

7. How are the interactive materials incorporated into appropriate courses for pre- 
service teachers? 

It has been necessary to fulJy involve faculty niembers who anticipate using the 
materials since it is vital that professors view the materials and become familiar 
with the content. The instructional system of which the materials are a part is 
somewhat different from traditional classroom teaching. Vime and experience are 
needed by faculty members who are learning how to incorporate these n^w 
aj^lications of technology into their programs. 
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In courses tfiat are oompossd of mult4>le sections, the lead teacher is a crudal contact, 
serving to expedite the infusion of the materials into all sections of the course, and to 
hdp in staff develoimient activities needed to train the other instructors. These 
devetopmental activities leading to the infusion of materials into a course need to be 
fanned ^tenuitically so that tfie adoption/ditfusion process can take place in an 
orderly fashion. 

8. How did students adapt to the new instructional pfocess? 

It has been both necessaiy and benefidal to conduct orientation sessions with students 
and to provide them with instruction sheets or demonstrations of the equipment, the 
interactive lessons, and the process for reporting tiieir results. As students acquired 
experience with con^ters from other courses Ae task of working with computer- 
based instructicmal materials seenied less formklable. Generally, students liked this 
new af^roach, thou^ their comments about production quality and length of the 
lessons influenced (a) restructuring the lessons to make them shorter, and (b) 
improving the quality of the picture and sound. 

9. What are effective and efficient technkjues and procedures for ongoing development 
and revision of these high-technology materials, including production and field- 
testing aq)ects? 

The creating of videotapes, editing, development and recording of the materials, 
design of the supporting computer program, formative evaluation, and field-testing 
are activities that are on<^oing in a developmental project of this sort Results of 
early uses in this project have led to modifications that then require further use, 
testfog, and more modification. Hie project materials now are in a vety different form 
from n^t they were in the early stages. It has become a concern to be able to balance 
Ae on-going production along with the need to continue to expand the field-testing to 
a variety of users^ 

SECnONIL FROGRAM/COMPONENTDESCRIFnON 

The educational level of students served by the project is primarily that of pre-service teachers 
taking upper division courses in elementaiy teaching methods. The number of participants involved in 
the two majcn- field tests (Fall 1987 and Spring 1988) was 160 each semester. Each group consisted of four 
secttons of 40 students each, though not all students took all of the modules. In Fall 1987, 40 students 
used each of four module pairs (a module consists of an instructional module and an assessment 
module). In ^ring 1988, all four sections of 40 students eadi (160 total) used four module pairs. These 
module pairs (COMMUNICATION, SETTING/RESOURCF^, INVOLVEMENT, and MOTIVATION) 
were included in the target course because the topics were ^milar to those already planned for the 
course, and could be used with a minimum of change in the course content. Thus the interactive video 
materials dkl not stand alone but were incorporated into the overall plan for the course, serving as an 
alternative instructional system to what had normally been used, (llie nomud method for delivering 
the content included text material, lectures, and class discussion). 

The goal of using the interactive materials was to heighten student sensitivity to selected 
teaching behaviors by illustrating the behaviors as shown in videotaped examples taken from 
unrehearsed classroom teaching. After the instructton, via the interactive instructional module, 
students were asked to assess the effectiveness or ineffectiveness of the selected behavior by viewing a 
second module-an assessnmt module-then rating the teaching and providing a written rationale to 
support that rating. 
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SBcnoN hl the sample served through the project 

Ova- ttie thiw yean of ttte project a variety of studento have been senred as show^ 



PRE-SERVIgB 





1 

Qemcntaiyl 


Seamdaiy 1 


Stndcnt 
TeachciB 


Fall 1985 1 


33 1 


38 1 




Spring 1966 1 


30 1 


63 1 


2 


rail Itdo I 




OA 1 

9U 1 




Spri^gl967 1 


160 1 




10 1 


FaU1987 1 


40 1 






Sprii^l968 1 


40 1 







Subjects ill the on-campus field tests included undergraduate students in preservice teacher 
education. Tlie average age range was 20-22 years, with approximately 5% between 75A0 years old. 

The majority of the students were from st .Uer Iowa communities (500-5,000 population) and 
nearly all of the students were clasnfied as sophomores or juniors. 

Student teachers in the public schools also served as subjects in a limited field test of the 
materials. Twelve students were involved in this activity, which was carried out during Spring 1986 
and Siting 1987. 



SBCnONIV. METHODOLOGY 

Major questions in Section I. B (Project Implementation) address specific activities and 
methods which were utilized in implementing project materials, rather than project outcomes which 
are more readily measured. Therd^ore, the chart below lists data-gathering information relative to 
each of those major questions discussed in Section I. A which were more amenable to instrumentation 
and data collection, lliese are described more completely in Section V. The instruments are included in 
Appendices A tfuough I. 
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A. PROJECT OUTCOMES 



1. What impact did tlie interactive video materials have on pre-service teachers' 
knowledge of effective teadting practices? 

PATAGATORgp FROM whom n^UMEisrr daie 

Multiple choice Elementaiy Education 40-item Fall 1987 

test scuics Students Cognitive Test 



2. (fow did the use of the materials affect students' self-perceptions of the importance 
of the teaching behaviors, and perceptions of their expertise? 

DATAGATHERED FROM WHOM ITCTItUMEl^ DATC 

Responses to likert Elementaiy and Secondary 22 items Fall 1985 

scaled items (1-5) Students 14 items Spring 1986 

14 items FaU '86, Spring '87 

25 items FaU '87, Sfning '88 

3. What impact did the materials have on students' ability to carry out reflective 
thinking? 

DATAGATHERED FROM WHOM INSTOUMENT DATE 

Writing samples Elementary and Secondary I¥ee response Fall 1985 

Sample group students forms Spring 1987 

discussion notes Fall '87, Spring '88 



4. What is the impact of the interactive video modules on faculty members in the 
CoUege of Education? 

DATAGATHERED FROM WHOM INSTRUMENT DATE 

Letters, miemos. Faculty members at Free respon. ^ Spring 1988 

notes from Iowa State Summer 1988 

conversations 

5. How universal or generic do students consider teaching bduiviors to be? 

DATAGATHERED FROM WHOM INSTTtUMENT DATE 

Responses to Likert Elementary and Secondaiy 22 items Fall 1985 

scaled items Students 14 iten s Spring 1986 

Fkee responses 14 items Fair86, Spring 87 
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6. How successful has been the cdlaborative pffort yom public schools? 
PATAGATHERED FROM WHOM INSTOUMENT 



DATE 



Letters, memos, notes Advisoiy team members Free response 
from discussions 



Spring 1988 
Summer 1968 



7. How arr th<.* interactive materials incorporated into appropriate courses of 
preservice teachers? 



PATAGATHERED 



FROM WHOM 



INSTOUMENT 



DAFE 



Memos, notes from 
discussions 



ISU faculty members 



Free response From Fall 1985 
to Sumnnerl968 



8. How did students adapt to the n,nv instructional process? 



DATA GATHERED 



FROM WHOM 



INSTOUMENT 



DATE 



Likert scaled items Elementaiy and Secondary Scaled items From Fall 1985 
and free response studer^ts Free response to Summer 1968 



SECnONV. INSTOUMENTATION 

Since the project began, a number of instruments have been used to provide information about 
student attitudes toward (a) the instructional materials, and (b) the concept of a5^«<*ssing teaching from 
a background of research-based knowledge. 

In addition to these attitudinal measures, several cognitive instruments were used. These 
included a 40-item multiple choice test which assessed competency over the knowledge base used to 
assess die teaching, and a free response essay composed after viewing the teaching examples. 

The instruments are included in this report (Appendices A through I) with descriptive 
informaticm on each summarized below. 

A. ATTriIJDESCAI£(FaU 1985) containing 25 items (21 scaled, 4 co^ 

These items attempted to assess student like/dislike of certain aspects of the interactive video 
materials, the length of time required to study the materials, and the connection between the 
use of the materials and the overall activities in the teacher education program. One of the 
difficulties discovered with this instrument was in the wording of the questions; they v;ere 
written as positive or negative ("It was important to me to obtain the printout...." or "Using 
media equipment should be the job of the media specialist, not the teacher.") It was felt that 
these biases should be eliminatei in subsequent instruments, so that a suggested correct or 
incorrect re^nse was not present in the item. 
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B. FREE RESFQNSE WRITING FROM STUDENTS in the fonnat of short paragraphs evaluated 
according to 11 criteria. 

These written asdgninents were required of students toward the end of the unit in which the 
inieracttve video modules were used, ''.ley were giaded by the instructor, and were used by the 
devdopeiB of the materials to determine the degree to whidi students could view videotaped 
teachiiig episodes and make critical comments about the characteristics of the teaching. 
Elements of the writing sample were to indijuie (a) a definition of the criterion to be judged, (b) 
an exaiiq>le of the criterion from the students' own experience, and (c) an example of the 
criterion from the videotape. 



C REVISED ATTTIXJDE SCALE (Spring 1966) containiiig 12 s^ 

Base* , on prior instruments which measured attitude, the revised instrument contained a 
reduced number of items but retained four open-ended questions. It was felt that the reduction of 
scaled items^ from 21 to 12, retairied the crudal iteiiis and removed the overlap and redundaiuy 
created by usirtg a laig?r nunnber of items. 



D. REV^DATITnJDESCAI£(Fan 1986) containing 10 scaled items and 4 open^ 

This scale was essentially the same as the version used durii^ the {wvioiis semester, with only 
minor changes. It was felt that, at this point, the attitude scale had reached a level of 
development that permitted it to be used in its present form for several semesters m order to 
begin a oon^xuison of results from one semester to the next 



E. INSTRUCnONS FOR DISCUSSION OF TEACHING MODULES (Fall 1986) comprised of 5 
discussion questions. 

It was of interest to find out what students might discuss in small groups, after viewing several 
modules as assigned for outside class work. The series of discussion questions used in this 
exercise resulted in change and modifications in the format of the modules, particularly in the 
improvement of the production quality of the video arwl computer segments. Notes were taken 
during the discussions and these were then combined, summarized, and arudyzed in order to 
syntiys^ze the general conclusions. 



F. REVISED ATTITUDE SCALE, CONT (Continued use of the FaU 1986 ver5ion....Spring 1987) 

The version used during this semester resembled previous versions, so that results could be 
gathered from the same instrument from one semester to the next with the expectation of 
comparison across time. 



G. TEACHER BEHAVIOR ATTITUDE SURVEY (Fall 1987) consisting of 25 scaled items, 13 to 
rate importance of selected characteristics, and 12 items required rating of skill 

This instrument represented a significant departure from previous instruments in that the items 
were worded in a neutral manner. Thirteen items required students to rate the importance, ainl 
twdve items that required the rating of skill. 



H. COGNITIVE ASSESSMENT OF KNOWLEDGE BASE (Fall 1987) consisting of 40 multiple 
chcricequestkms. 



Four modulet were used in an elementary education methods course during the fol! semester 
1987^ and tiie knowledge base undeigirding these moduler contained a number of examples, 
tedmical terms, and new concepts. A 40-item multiple choio. test was developed in order to 
assess students' understanding of the information. Information on the reliability and other 
dumteistics ia induded in Appendbc D. 



I. WRITING SAMPLES THAT DESCRIBE BEHAVIORS CONTAINED IN A 15-MINUrE 
VIDEOTAPED TEACHING EPISODE (Fall 1987). 

As m added dimension of measurement of student understanding of teaching behaviors, writing 
samples were obtained during the fall of 1987. These were analyzed using the technique of 
content analysis. 



SECTION VL RESULTS/HNDINGS 

The findings presented here are divided into the following categories based on the types of 
research questions d^cribed in Section I of this report. Some findings resulted from eariy work and 
tiieae, in turn, led to the modification of subsequent materials. Infontnation on early findings and 
modifications resultant has been included in prior [rogress reports, and selected tables and du^ are 
included as representative of the final information. 

Several categories have been sdected and outlined bdow with teief comments of the findings 
and issues rdated to what has been learned in the three years of project activities. 

A. ATTTTUDINAL DIMENSIONS. The variety of atHtudinal instruments have yielded the 
foltowing information: 

• Students appreciate the individualized nature of the materials presented via 
interactive video techniques. 

• There is some computer anxiety and fear of equipment due to lack of familiarity with 
electronic technology. 

• A strong feeling persistf that examples to be viewed diould be in a student's subject 
area and at that grade level. 

• A research base to establish a solid foundation for assessing teaching behavior is 
thought to be helpful. 

• Direct support from the classroom teacher is important for interpreting the results of 
each student's assessment of the teaching behaviors. 



B. COGNITIVE DIMENSIONS. These have been gleaned fttm data recoided autoriatically fi-om 
the Student Data Disks used in conjunction wiih earlier versions of the interactive video 
modules, from early writing samples in Fall 1985, and from the content analsrsic done in the 
1987-1988 field tests* In addition, the primary cognitive instrument used - the 40-item 
multiple<hoke test devefoped in Fall 1987, has measured how much students know about the 
terms and concepts used to describe the teaching behaviors. 

Results from the analysis of student data disks do not show a great deal of variation, but the 
analysis of writing samples and the cognitive test, both of which were used in a pre/post 
setting in Fall 1987, show tfie foHowing: 
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• WRITING SAMPLES ANALYZED WITH CX)NTBNT ANALYSIS 



Pie-test (N« 40) 
Fbst-test (N« 40) 



X-18XX) 
x»26.44 



Gain of 8.44 



• COGNITIVE TEST (40 ITEMS, MULTIPLE CHOICE) 



Pte-teat (N» 40) 
Pbst-test (Ns 40) 



x-3034 
x> 49.45 



Gain of 19.11 



C. ABILITY TO ASSESS CLASSROOM TEACHING BEHAVIORS. This characteristic 
admittedly is cognitive, although student descriptions often contain affective dimensions, 
including comment on vAtai was judged to be efiiective or ineffiective bduivior on ttie part of the 
teacher. Generally, students fdt aUe and competent to assess the behaviors. 

D. ABILITY TO DESCRIBE CLASSROOM TEACHING BEHAVIORS. This characteristic was 
assessed by scoring the writing samples that students produced after watching videotaped 
episodes of classroom teaching. Scores flowed a gain, and the professor in charge of the 
dementaiy education course expressed enthusiasm over the students' abilities to describe the 
behaviors. 



SECnONVIL DISCUSSION OF RESULTS 

This section contains a dLxussion of the findings presented in the section above with conunent on 
those- results that seeme<1 to be found as expected and those results that were different. 

• l4u:k of desire to see teaching outside the subject and grade level This finding was 
surprising because much of the literature that was examined to formulate the knowledge 
base upon which the materials for this project were developed indicated that teaching 
behaviors are often universal and in common use across a variety of grade leveb and subject 
areas. Students were not convinced of this, however, and expressed great resistance to 
watching teaching episodes for the purpose of assessing teaching that did not conform to 
their chosen grade level and subject area. One of the reasons Chat elementaiy education 
students were finally selected as the target group is that they comprised a more 
homogeneous duster of students with a oonunon set of subjects anct a common (K-6) teaching 
area. Resistance was so strong t> assessing teaching of "outside" subjects and grade le> <ds 
that the materials were modified to fit elementary education students. It would be Y >ped 
that similar materials could be developed for secondary teachers, but the difficulties of 
making the episodes and behaviors specific enough might require careful consideration in 
order to create successful lessons. 

• Need for more depth during interactive opportunities. When the interruptions of the 
lessCits occurred and student response was called for, the students indicated a desire to 
express a more complex opinion than one that required only a few words. Single-word 
responses and multiple choice questions were thou^t to be indicative of a superficial 
inquiry. One of the reasons that free rt^nses and content analysis were chosen was to take 
advantage of the students' expressed need to formulate a more significant and thorough 
re^nse. 

• Lengih of episodes. The mechanics of "consuming" the lessons within the normal 50-minute 
period prompted students to emphasize the need to design lessons with this time period in 
mind. The videotaped episode itself was most successfully used if it was 12-15 minutes in 
length, with the assessment procedures and the interactive responses requiring 
apimndmately 20 n^utes. Some time at the beginning was needed, of course, to check-out 
the materials fiiom the equipment ai^ check them back in. Some students felt that the 
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teadiing episodes were too long and dut diey were ctpable of making an accurate fudgment 
on tte basis of a shorter episode, but this opinion was held by less than a thbxi of the 
students. 

• Value cf tmJter feedback. The flnal portion of each Assessment Module contained a few 
minutes of ttie classroom teacher in an interview that was designed to debrief the teaching 
episode for the benefit of students using the assessment module. Nearly aU students enjoyed 
ttiis portion and believed that it provided valuable insight into the teacher's methods, 
philosophy, and rationale for en^rfoying the selected teaching bdiaviors. In some cases, a 
discussion between two faculty menders in the College of Education at Iowa State 
University was provided as a substitute for the classroom teacher's comments. Students 
expressed positive opinions about tfds technique also. Apparently a mixture of the two 
types of feedbadc is desiraUe, with no sing^ metfiod being in favor over the other. 

• Use of boih negative and positive examples of teaching bdiaviars. In many of the 
materials used the students in the dasnxxmv teaching episodes provide examples of the 
effective use of Ihe sdected teaching behaviors. The edited trpes rarely show problems in 
classroom management, inept teaching, or students who have learning difficulties. One 
reason for these prevailing conditions is related to tfie schoob in which the videotaping 
was done. Tlie schooto were modem, successful, and well-organized, and served a 
omstituency that would be considered to be middle<lass. There ane not a large nuniber of 
exan^les of "problem schools* in central fowa, or anywhere in Iowa. 

Another reason for the lack of less-than-effective leaching (so-called "negative 
examples") is the difficulty in 6l>taining the cooperation of teachers who are willing to be 
identified as bdow average, or less effective. 



VIL IMPUCATIONS FOR IMPROVING TEACHER EDUCATION 

The use of technology to package and deliver ittdividualized instruction materials to students is 
a potential advantage that has been identified. By permitting students to study the materials at their 
convenience for the period of time that they fed is necessary, it is possible to provide educational 
advantages. In addition, and particularly with the type of subject matter ^ised in 
a realistic medium sud\ as color videotape is of extreme in^rtance. I^ would be less than satisfactory, 
for examine, to merely describe the teaching be'^aviors, either in diss through lecture or from a text. 

The materials have the potential to stimulate change in teacher education programs by 
involving classroom instructors as interpretors or discussion leaders. The nature of the indiWdualized 
materials is such that they require the follow-up and foltow-throu^ that the college professor must 
provide. Many of the interpretive comments and diffierenoes of opinton that result when students assess 
teaching emerge during the classroom discussions. The materials thus serve as a springboard for 
discussion. 

A project of this sort is an excellent vehicle for serving as a collaborative network that 
involved university personnel, pre-servke teachers, practidi^ teadters, and public school offidals. 

Tlie involvement of university personnel in the development of mataMB has a positive force in 
the curriculum design, particularly at the elementary levd. The coniniltatton with staff members in 
the design and production of materials, and the estaUishment of methods for using the materials has 
stimulated colk^giality and cooperation. 

In summary, the use of the interactive video nuiteriels to provide a means by which both 
teadiers and studeirts can study classroom teaching beha vtors has proven to be positi ve and effective in 
maintaining a conbmporaiy a[^roach to the educatk/ i of pre-service teachers. The knowledge ba&e, 
woven Arou^unit tfie use of the materiab and undergii ding the fundamental design and die approach 
IMsccmiplex process, is an essential part of tfieDrocess. 
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TAN PILOT STUDY 
Fall 198S 



APPENDIX A 
Atfeltud*«nlK Fall lOra 



INSTRUCTIONS: This evaluation has two parts. The first section 
has state«ents to be responded to on the Machine 
scored answer sheet using the following scale: 

A • Strongly Agree 

B • Agree 

C • Undecided 

D • Disagree 

E • Strongly Disagree 

The last section has 5 open-ended questions. 
Please write your answers on this paper. 



1. I read the monographs of the criteria BEFORE I did the TANs. 

2. It was Important to me to obtain the printout of the iurv 
responses. ' 

3. I am more sensitive to strong and weak teaching behaviors as 
a result of using the TAN system. 

«. The TANs were not very meaningful to me because the subject 
area/grade level that I will be teaching was not Included. 

5. Ny experience with the TAN system has contributed to my 
professional development as a teacher. 

6. My own classroom teacninq behavior would be Improved by 
working with more Teaching Assessment Nodules. 

7. Confidence In my ability to effectively teach has Increased 
as a result of using tt;e TAN system. 

8. The length of time required to do a TAN was directly 
proportional to what I learned. rr».nj 

9. I would like to be videotaped and Juried when I student 
teach. 

10. Planning for Instruction should begin with a systematic 
diagnosis of student needs. 

11. The delivery of a Wesson should be guided by a clear 
statement of what students are expected to learn. 

12. Levels of academic achievement of students tend to confirm 
to the expectations of their teachers. 
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Sl'fJI^JJK •J^v"*' i/**'** ;««tru«ent« and equlpMnt should 
bt tht Job of the nedU specialist, not the teacher. 

U. Acqulrinq a substantial Norkinq knowledge of characteristics 

SLJmJS^IIL^^*"*''' '"^"'^ • P*'*"''^ 9"^ 0' • tocher 
vnucciion proqran. 

1$. In qenerai, methods courses of teaching a subject natter are 
M^lect'SJlt"! ^««"» 0" content of the 

1«. To be a good teacher one Must be a life-long learner. 

17. Student outcoMes should be used In measuring the 
effectiveness of teachers. " 

a. not very confident d. quite confident 

b. someMhat confident e. completely confident 

c. fairly confident 

20. CHOOSE YOUR BEST ANSWER. 

lysterur^*'"***^* Teaching Assessment Nodule 

a. the convenience of being able to view actual teachlna 
segments without having to visit a classroom 
tTa^hlnSVhlJlo^r concerning strong and weak 

*o practice observation and evaluation 

JbJsrvItiSJI*'**'* ^'•Iterla for making the 

e. the hands>on experience with the microcomputer 

21. If more TAMs become available before I graduate I would do: 

*• no "ore d. 8 or 9 more 

b. 2 or 3 more e. more than 12 

c. half a dozen 
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through ^Jlir*?i!Jhl" ^J"'' comnents on tht experience of Norkinq 
22. What did you like about the TAM systeaiT • / 



23. What did you dislike about the TAM systeai? , \ ^, * 

-•^Kt ^l^^^ KcLd ^hafi^^ lAilV-A M^lUnjs 

d€C (Sterns httxj^ cetUd li> ch^^ 



24. How could the TAM system be Improved? 



is. Do you thtnk your oon classrooa teichlna behavior would be 
Improved by korklng vlth nore lotereettve TAM$? 

^0, or kii><. d hd.^i<y^ ^^^cy^j> 
'-Jo do <Z^'^ ^f/' en^d. p/i'i' 
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APPENDIX B 



Sec. Rd. A?6 - J1/30/8S Frn Ra^poM WHtino 

BludmtK Fall lOBS 

ASSICNMKNT TO ENII TAM UNIT 



CIiouim: un« of lliis following 3 opUixiK for cospUtlun of the TAM AwlgnMent: 
View the New Tape In class ami ccHupiire/conirasL ihiii lapc to; 



A. One of the TAN Tapes using 2 criiorta. 
Worth IS Foiuts 

n. Two of the TAN T.ipiNS unlwy. 4 rrili ria. 
Worth 23 VolntH 

C. Three of the TAM Tapes usinR f> criteria. 
Worth 35 PoiiitM 



The follovluK fornul shmiM be utlll;:ecl in the writ iiiK ui each criterion: 

A. DeClnitiuh of thi! criterion in yuiir own words. 

B. Example of the eriterlun from your own experience. 

C. Kxamplr of the crilerliMi from the New Tape. 

1). Example of the criterion from the Old Tape. 

The quality of the assignment will also be based en mechanics, speiUng 
errors* and good pramn.'ir. 
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N«rg4r*€ H«ist«nd 
S«e. Bd 426 /\ 
S«pt. 30.1985 (■ I 

TAN AMigniMnt 

1. Sotting: Av«rag« 

ItM classroom shown .on the tsps sppssrs sv«rsge sceording 
to my standards. Ths ssating, liks many otlMtr classrooms, 
consists o£ rows and columns of dssks. TtMrs ars two tables 
with chairs at ths aids of th« room. Hm room has thras 
bulletin boards of different colors and a blackboard. The 
bulletin boards do not have titles and consist of several 
amaller pictures that may be hard to see from a student's 
chair. The classroom appears clean and uncluttered, yet dull 
and unstimulating. Blue Venetian blinds for the window and 
agreen plant are the most positive aspects of the classroom. 
TJe teacher does not interact with the environment except 
when the assignment is given. He then travels through the 
columns to answer individual questions. 

2. Motivation: Good 

The teacher is clear when giving expectations for the 
class. At one time during the class period, the teacher lists 
what the students should be able to do at the end of the 
lesson (these include: finding measures of angles, defining 
terms, and listing various Kinds of angles). Another expectation 
is that students are to achieve 90% or higher on class quizzes. 
The teacher uses questions that focus attention in order to 
help the students find answers. (For example: "what type of 
anglea are angles I and 4? we know that vertical angles are 
_? Can we find 180" anywhere?") . The teacher is rein- 
forcing with positive feedback. Comments like "excellent, 
great, good job. okay, you bet. that's right, we're cooking 
with gas", provide a variety of motivators, other comments 
such es "NO, but you're very close" or "I think I better 
check what you mean", encourage re-thinking from the 
students. The teacher is enthusiastic about the .subject 
Tifftter and shows concern for the students. He provides the 
p<^.a«;istics of a previous quiz, he reviews problem areas, he 
fey djates the lesson, and'^introduces new material during 
x'uc J lass period. Although students are free to express them- 

OS, creative activities ate not practiced. 

. >.v-9wledge: Good 

rhe geometry teacher is knowledgeable of his subject matter. 
Vte> begins the class by giving the statistics of a quiz taken 
by the class. He encorporates the terms mean and median in 
his discussion, when a question is raised concerning the 
meaning of the word me in. the teacher gives a practical example 
of the bus ride to school in order to provide an easy to 
understand, individual example. He is careful to give complete 
and accurate definitions. He provides examples, asks questions, 
gives individual problems, and he writes quizzes to provide 
practice for learning the material, whan a misunderstanding 
between the meanings of the words vertex and vertical occured. 
the teacher made sure a discussion was held and that their 
meanings became clear and distinguishable. 



4. Xnvolvtmtnt: Fair 



Hhm teaehtr Bmrnks partici^tion in the laaaon but '^aila 
to uaa a variety of inatructional atylea. Each learning 
encounter (nuneroua problama given en the overhead projector) 
ia quite ainilar. Ilieae lack variety and experimentation 
for the atudenta. Itie teacher uaea two typea of interaction: 
teacher-atudent and teacher»claaa. Hiere are very few. examplea 
on the t^pe when the atudenta aak the teacher queaticna. A 
atttdent*atudent interaction doea not take place during the 
claaa period. The teacher doea queation the atudenta « but 
the queationa remain at the aame cognitive level and each ia 
worded in a very aimilar faahion. Thia claaa waa a very 
teacher-centered claaa. it waa obvioua (frc;:! facial expreaaions 
and atudent participation) that the atudenta were i^^t 
atimulated to become involved in the teacher* a lecture. 

5. Explainationa: Average 

The teacher ia clear in directiona. when paaaing back 
quisaea he eiq>laina carefully to take the appropriate quiz 
and paaa the other a bade, lie reminda the atudenta to reapect 
fellow atudenta' privaciea and he haa them look only at 
their own papera. - vfhen aolving math problema^ the teacher 
talka through the problems in small atepa auch aa **What are 
we aolving for? vrhat ia given? what can we prove? What 
generalizations can we make?" The teacher uaea only two 
learning demonatrations: problema given on the overhead 
projector and a aimilar problem ia handed out to the atudenta. 
Many types of examplea are not utilized by this math teacher. 
(T believe thia createa a major learning deficiency for the 
atudenta.) The teacher asks questions to reinforce the 
understanding of mathematical concepts but the students do 
not seem to be aa fully involved as they might be with a 
different atategy. 

6. Efficiency: Average 

The teacher uaea the advance organi.:ing technique of 
diacuaaing quiz scores to inform the students of their 
performances and their deficienciea concerning mathematical 
concepts. He moves through the subject material with an 
appropriate pace and^givestime during the claaa to meet 
individual needa. Weaknerses in efficiency include the 
teacher's reliance on the overhead projector and lack of 
movement through the room during the lecture. 
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7. ooMNmieatiOBt Av«rag« 

91m t««chtr's voie* is quit* low in pitch and hm dom» not 
MOdulato it to rofltct th« oncitMont hm has for tho subjoct 
MAttor. This noatral ton* is contrsdietory to his innsr 
snthusissn for tho subjoet nsttsr sndnfSf studsnt growth 
coneoming iMtbsMties. eyo contact is ussd vhsn tho tsschsr 
Mks a quostion but it should also bo usod whsn bs is giving 
infoniation. X notsd two oxasiplos that wtro tbo rosults of 
good oyo contact. First, ths tsaehar rsad the snilo on a 
knowlodgoabls studsnt*s faca and ha usad a rainforcor aftar 
tha corract answar was givon. In anotbar instance, the teacher 
questioned a student who was seamingly bored in an attempt 
to focus the student's attention to the subject matter. Head 
nods and positive repcnses such as "good, great, excellent" 
were reinforcing to the students. 

8. Sensitivity: Good 

The geometry teacher on the video-tape gave individual 
praise to a student who had achieved a high number correct 
on a quis that was returned. The teacher was also receptive 
to individual problems and he was sensitive to those students 
Jho had questions. He demonstrated fairness by expecting 
high standards yet offering help during his free periods. 
(Planning and resourse periods were the terms used in the 
tape.) The teacher was attentive and provided objectives 
for quises anc assignments. At the beginning of the tape 
(when attendence was recorded) the teacher did not intervene 
when the students were tallcing. when the lesson started the 
atudents were well behaved and classroom management was not 
a problem. 

9. Organization; Good 

The teacher is organized in his presentation of the geometry 
lesson. He uses an advance organizer (quiz results) to begin 
the claaa. He reviewa cor«cepts and eliminatei misunderstandings 
hy working through the material at an appropriate pace and 
in a sequential manner. He provides an evaluation of the 
presented material by handing out a problem requiring 
individual work. He then presents new expectations and 
introduces new math concepta. it is obvious that pre** 
planning has taken place through the problems and examples 
given during the class. 

10. Resources: Poor 

The geometru teacher chooses the overhead projector as a 
media aid 'for his presentation of the material. The projector 
waa placed correctly in the room,, but the examples used on 
the projector needed iinproving. The examples were not colorful, 
they were not large enough for thoae seated in the back to see. 
and thay were not prepared in advancp. The students attention 
spana were leaaoned bacauae that.«lif^he only reaource he useji. 
Blackboarda, learning centeiS demonatrationa, modela, poators, 
group aetivitiea, etc. would have provided a nice variety 
Unfortunately theae were not included, one laat note, where 
vaa the textbook? 



11. POiMt Good 



t 

and Mll-pM^. jft VM eoofld«nt md in control of hll 

i* vimd M • er«dibl« •dueator. Hia rMPonsoa to auM«.?«L. 
•nd oonoarna w«r« profoalontl and S rlwlThJIlStS IhlT 
ho waa diaruptod during tha laaaon. noaxcatoo wnan 
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TAMS 

Soae things to thiok about ts you judge 

teaching... 



1. How long does it take to form an opinion? 

2. Is there a conflict between what the 
research says and what you believe? 

3. How do you feel when your opinions don't 
natch those of the jury? 

4. Would it help if you could talk about the 
teaching behavior bslar& you punch in 
your assessment? 

3. Should the +.o,- scale be defined — to 
standardize the scale? 



6. Do you notice your sensity increasing-- 
or are you merely trying to match with 
the jury? 
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APPENDIX C 



Rm/lmd Attitude Boate; 
0|vliiy IBG8 



i«(t u iMk llr ta Um MM. w^mmwmtmtm 
«. I r«tl Ual M MMrlMC* vtOi TM • cMtrlMlM to m 



f . I » MclMWM liMilai MMtor sMt It «M«ti m 
• Mai (Hwci af tot TM 414 /ow lltof 




• » .rt fUTMM I. ..gr ottar rMCIlM* „ oj,,,^ ,M k.M rtMllfc. m 
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APPENDIX O 

R«vlwd Attitude 
Pall 1QBB 



CM 
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•tcwtljf jwi Morfctd nflii iMchlni l«pnnrcMit NDAilts In Sic .Ed. 4?6. Ut arc fnttmttd In your oplnfoas 
•fcoyt ttefs eji|N>rftiKe. riN$t respond to Ifir qutstfons btloir. •••*»rT»*«y m jmr opinions 



10. 



> 1 found the convenience of beinf able to vlvw octiMl cUssnMa DIMGItft 
tMcHInf to br an advantage of the Modules. r-'^sf^* 

Tbe Idta of practlcln9 obsenratfon and evaluation skills ms a 
valuable aspoci of the Modules. 

^he one-pa^r urfte-ups on teadiinf bi?havlors gave m a oood 
IdM of Mhat to look for In the nodules. 

I feel that iqr eupcrlence ulth tho «odule% Mdi* a contribution 
to professional dtveloi««nt as a teacher. 

After njf nork uith the Modules I uouCd charactcrlie m attitude 
tMrd the concc|i| as positive. 

Class discussion after viewing a ivdule Is necessary to h«1p 
clarify understanding of the teaching behaviors. 

I think m oun classroon teachlnf behavior Might be fnyruved 
as a result of working with the MOdbles. 

I believe teaching behaviors m generic. More or less 
Indtpendpnt of thr subject and grade levtl bring taught. 

The use of Interactive coMputer/vldto tKhnology to learn 
about teaching behaviors appealed to Me. 

After working with the nodules I m anxious to put Into 
practlcf My own version of smm of the teaching behaviors 
that were shown. 



mil 



a Miat aspect of the Modules did you like? 



. I. ^ 



«' — • I 



.* ..»^. 



--1 J 



1 .J 




0 How could the Modules be iMprovedf 
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e Mhat other reactions or opinions do you have about the concept or the delivery systoM? 
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SecEd 426 

INSTRUCTIONS FOR DISCUSSION OF TEACHING MODULES 

9/24/86 

APPENDIX E 
of TaMhing Moduli 

V* JJ'.^Sil.T^S J^cJ!i;[ylJiii;;Lr -bout the inuractirj 

tfe next perfodSf 7f2 in?'?o« ii.f?""*"**'" "^^^ this cl.Js. During 
the issuts below. ^'"^ 9«>"Ps so that you tuy discuss 

Zir'it 1" r-^^-- '•^ve each 
wil become Involved in i„rorl J of th^ li! '^'^"^ ^''•t your group 
on those; you «^ not have"t?;«^S JinlJSeJIff oTthTSeJ^'bSfoT^ 

J!umJ «&;c?rd^^iS«J"^^^^^ ^ff^^-^^^* ^'^^r Of each 

thoughts cen be conv^ tothe S« asai^nf'"^]'' t"" ^^"t each group's 
hive a few minutes toreport the ^Mul?c Jf*^S'*- 9~"P chair will 
conclusion of the discuskiJn peMod ^^^^ discussion at the 

- Issues to Consider - 

back fron the featured tsIriiJ i"™'*'""' «»<' »<<ieotaped feed- 
thts te done dt??e?ertKt"SS',iv, 3 iSI'"hJ'"":l'"-.'""' awof 
sy«e™ to teecl, about tii &Zlt ^tTj^lf^, • *'<'eTy 

IJSeMe'n »" ^^-^ f""<Ktti^'acN7^| Jet'fJ* 

■ STcM^i'bervSrT' " U,rned ,6«,t these 
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' fuaniH tmmmm mm% APPEfioix f 

% HM. tliiit. Bfrtno I0B7 

SPA 



iKMtly yon MTlitd Mitli Ttachlng IwrovMiil /Mults In El ftf lift iia *m «^ ^ 

•toyt tMi tiptrltiK. ?lt«st i^STtrUii qimtfoiif btlM^ ^ tnUrtitt* In your optntwis 

I. I iM IN cONvenltfict tf Itlnf alilt Uf vim aclMl dmtMi MVmt MtJttt 
itiitkl^ to It M a^iiUH tf ttt Mitlti. " • ; • ^ 

' i*< tf r<^acttctiif olifrvttitt tiitf tvaltalitt Ullti mi • 

valMlIt tiptct tf lilt MtAiitf • 



— *— . 

I 1 — !^...._t , 



3. Tkt vrltt-tM tn Ittclftf NMvltrt ftvt m • 9tt4 14tt 
tf Mtet to Ittk ftr ft lilt totftlts. 

4. I ftti itol m tJittrlcfict wllh Ikt at^lti Mdv • cttlrlMttt 
It tor trtftiiltMl irvtltrml ti t letcNtr. 

5. Aritf Mtrl will Ike a«*tlti I ttuM chtrKltrlit ay tllfllv* 
ItnaN lUt Ciitctii} ti ptslllvt. I ^ ^ ^ 

f. Class Iticuiiltn aritr vltitlt9 a tttAilt ti tectsianr It krit 

cltrlfy iM^friUntflnf tf Ikt Itacklnf kckavltrs. • 

f. I Ikltl m M clasirttn Itackliif bthavltr «lfkl ht knprtve^ 
as a rttwll tf Mrlttf vtik Ikt M4ilts. 



1. I ktltcvt iMCklNf ktkavltn art lattrlc, atrt tr Itfi 
ItdfKtitiil tf Ikt lubjKl aM fra* levtl ktltf lau«kl. 

9. Tkf tit tf InltraclUt canptltr/vldtt Itckiitltfr It Itart 
akoti Itaf.klfi9 btkavltri ai»ptalt4 It m. 

10. Afltr wtrktnf ullk Ikt aoAiUs I at tniloui It pvl Itlt 
pracllct ay tut vtriltt tf lout tf Ikt Itackltg ktkavltri 
lk«| M»it ihtim. 

f MmI aiiifcl of the mhIuIci did yuu lUtf 



• • i_ 1 , 



I 



t Ikw cpyld Ikt MCKhlti b« lii|irovrd7 
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Teacher Behavior Attitude Survey Z!!'^ 

Falll987.ElEd245 

we are interested in discovering your rating of the imDUtMBCtfif certain skUls and behaviors 

Sf u 12?" «'«"dy Po»e$s. You can use the form below to rate both, 
use the bubble answer sheet to record your responses. 



kaung scajj" 



How would you rate the importance of: 

1. having a "philosophy of leaching." 

2. being able to assess a particular leaching behavior. 

3. observing a teacher, live, in a classroom. 

4. viewinga variety of teachers. 

5. discussing the use of particular teaching behaviors with peers. 

6. viewing various grade levels. 

7. observing a live telecast from a dassroom. 

8. being able to critically analyze a classroom teaching example. 

9. viewing both good and poor models of teachinf? behaviors. 

10. having knowledge of research findings about «addng behaviors. 

11. viewing the teaching of a variety of subject areas. 

12. observing a videotape of classroom leaching. 

13. seeing a variety of classroom settings. 



1 - Unimportant 4 - Moderaieiy important 

2 • SUghlly Important 5 - Very important 

3 - Maiglnally important 



1- No skill 
2 - Marginal skil 



Katmg scair 



How would you rate your skUl in: 

14. knowing what to look for as you observe live teaching. 

15. assessing the effectiveness of a leaching behavior. 

16. teaming about leaching behaviors by viewing selected 
teaching segments from a videotape. 

17. discussing strengths and weaknesses of a particular teaching example, 

18. expressing your "teaching philosophy". 

19. using specific descriptors and olhcr technical terms to characterize 
teaching behaviors. 

20. learning about teaching behaviors by discussing examples with others 

21. analyzing teaching behaviors. 

22. workii^ with others to identify, discuss, and assess examples of 
particular teaching strategies. 

23. using research findings about teaching behaviors in order to 

effectively "communicate", "motivate", etc. 

24. working with peers to develop effective teaching strategies. 
''5 'flaming about teaching behaviors by watdUng a live telecast of 



ERXdassroom leaching. 



5 
J 



Fair skill 5 - Excellent skill 
Good skill 



I 



i_i 



4 



5 
J 
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APPENDIX H 



>ognitlv ft— iiwit of 
KnowMB* Bmmt Fall IQB7 



Cbgnitive Assessment 



JliSi^K^Jf "P^^^ assessment to establish how much you aheady know 
statement. Use the IwbWe sheet to record your an8we». nease do not ni^^ 

1. AUtebeglnnlng of the year, it is b-st to arrange the students' desks so they 

a) teacher's desk. 

b) center of the roum. 

c) front of the classroom. 

d) major instructional area. 

2. Teachers often display enthusiasm by: 

a) sharing personal experiences. 

b) showing subject nutter expertise. 

c) expressing fieelings and exdtement about the subiect 

d) AandC 

e) all of the above 



3. 



4. 



5. 



A^lw selects instrucHonal resources with regard to all of the following 



a) activity 

b) learning situation 

c) length of class period 

d) instructional objectives 



dSd I^'*"** P^'^"'*'' transparencies, and filmstrips are 



•) print media. 

b) visual still media. 

c) community resources. 

d) visual-sound-motion materials. 



Once teadiers have developed a good motivation technique they should: 
«) use it frequently. * 7 -"vuiu. 



b) avoid overusing it. 

c) use it to motivate slower students. 

d) only use it on rare or special occasions. 
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6. Resevch has shown that allowing students to self-select the type of media to be 
used in lessons: ''^ 

u) increases teaming by the students. 

b) has xio impact on students' learning. 

c) results in leiis learning by the students. 

d) increases the effectiveness of the instruction. 

7. Competitive activities: 

a) motivate students to achieve success. 

b) promote a congenial group atmosphere. 

c) should be used for routine practice tasks. 

d) increase students' intrinsic motivation for learning. 

B. Immediacy behaviors refer to: 

a) action responses to certain stimuli. 

b) nonlinguistic actions used to communiG;te. 

c) actions tiuitdirectiy follow verbal responses. 

d) behaviors that communicate an urgent need. 

9. the four major elements of classroom motivational techniques are: 

a) entitusiasm, rewards, competition, success 

b) OMnpetition, rewards, task-value, teacher expectations 

c) feedback, rewards, competition, instrinsic motivational strategies 

d) expectations, enthusiasm, incentive strategies, intrinsic motivation strategics 

10. Proxemics refers to: 

a) voice elements. 

b) body movements. 

c) use of physical contact 

d) use of interpersonal space and distance. 

11. U a child's response is only partiaUy correct, and a more complete response is 
desired, tiie teacher should employ the technique of: 

a) probing. 

b) restating. 

c) wait-time. 

d) clarifying. 

12. Two major concepts, or elements, of communication are: 

a) praise and discipline. 

b) sending and receiving. 

c) explaining and inquiring. 

d) verbal and nonverbal transmission. 
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13. Askii^predse «nd unambiguous questions that are brief and appropriately 
phrased demonstrates the teacher's: 

a) ^uity. 

b) praper sequencing. 

c) dedarative statements. 

d) preplanning for questioning. 

14. TTie best method for showing shidents their success is to: 

give them verbal praise. 

b) provide appropriate feedback. 

c) display their work to the dass. 

d) reward them with special privileges. 

15. Which of these is NOT indudcd in dassnxim incentive strategics? 

a) competition ^ 

b) reward systems 

c) intrinsic motivation 

d) attention to the value of the activity 

16. Teachers can make best use of THEMSELVES as a resource by 

a) bdng available at all times. 

b) preparing nuiterials beforehand. 

c) moving around the room during teaching. 

d) having students write information on the chalkboard. 

17. If a shidcnt responds I don't know" to a question, the most appropriate 
technique for the teacher to use would be: 

a) probing. 

b) discovery. 

c) wait-time. 

d) prompting. 

18. Heptics refers to: 

a) voice elements. 

b) body movements. 

c) use of physical contact. 

d) use of interpersonal space and distance. 

19. Research indicates that shident achievement would be enhanced by all of the 
following verbal skills except: 

a) repetition. 

b) expressions like "sort of. 

c) expresBioris like "now get this". 

d) prolonged silence before information. 

e) maximum speech rate of 150 words per minute. 
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20. RcMirdicrt suggest they are many positive consequences for students when 
teadicn incmie response wait-time, positive results indude the following except; 
a) disdpUnary reprimands increase. 

h) student*' failure to respond decreases. 

c) At length of student responses increase. 

d) the numbv of questions students ask increases. 

21. Alternatives to questioning indude all of the following except; 

a) redirection. 

b) imperatives. 

c) indirect questions. 

d) declarative statements. 

22. Studies suggest that after ]X)sing a 'piestion/ teachers should pause; 

a) 1 to2seconds. 

b) 1 second or less. 

c) 3 seconds or more. 

d) approximately 10 seconds. 

23. Students are able to achieve at their highest level when; 

a) the teacher sets appropriate goab. 

b) students compare their work with dassmates. 

c) students set goals with the help of the teacher. 

d) students are assigned tasks ensuring immediate success. 

24. When using structured and directive methods and materials, higher level students 
seem to; 

a) disUke activities. 

b) learn about the same. 

c) learn less productively. 

d) learn more productivdy. 

25. A teacher's nonverbal behavior is generally softer and more respeciul when 
criticizing and correcting: 

a) preferred students. 

b) low ability students. 

c) disadvantaged students. 

d) problem behavior students. 

26. Paralinguistics refers to: 

a) voice elements. 

b) body movements. 

c) use of physical contact. 

d) use of interpersonal space and distance. 
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27. Tcftdien should select classroom learning resources In regard to: 

a) the activity, learning situation, and instructional objectives. 

b) the availabUity of materials, ease of use, and lessen structure. 

c) their prior knowledge of the media, ease of use, and student desires. 

d) the availabiUty of materials, their prior knowledge of the media, and the 
activity. 

28. A major gukleline for effective media use is to: 

a) prepare your own materials. 

b) have dearly defined objectives. 

c) use pre-made, low cost materials. 

d) adjust the instruction to accommodate the available resources. 

29. Research suggests that after establishing longer wait-time patterns, teachers tend to 
modify their tetd;!rig styles in the following ways except; 

a) exhibiting greater flexibiUty. 

b) increasing student performance expectations. 

c) increasing the number and decrease the kinds of questions asked. 

d) decreasing the number and increase the variety of questions asked. 

30. The teadier designing many different responses to a single question would employ 
what techiUque? 

a) probing 

b) wait-time 

c) prompting 

d) redirection 

31. Kinesics refers to: 

a) voice elements. 

b) body movements. 

c) use of physical contact. 

d) use of interpersonal space and distance. 

32. According to research, the physical environment of tiie classroom: 

a) has litde effect on eititer attitude or achievement. 

b) affects students attitudes and achievement equally. 

c) has a greater effect on students' achiev^ent than on Uieir attitudes. 

d) has a greater effect on students' attitudes titan on tiieir achievement. 

Which motivational strategy involves designing academic tasks tiuit are 
inherentiy interesting and enjoyable? 

a) Rewards 

b) Enthusiasm 

c) Intrinsic motivation 

d) Classroom incentives 
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34. Intrinsic motivation refers to: 

•) motivating a person prior to beginning a task. 

W medfic events that motivate a particular person. 

c) the value or pleasure a person associates with an activity. 

a) the natural occurence of motivation in particular activities. 



a) feelings. 

b) attitudes. 

c) familiarity with the nuterial. 

d) expectations for student participation. 

^' *i!!!fT'f«* »»«*enl.to^tudent interaction would arrange 

sutdents' desks in which design? 

a) duster 

b) modular 

c) horseshoe 

d) straight row 

^* *° dassroom setting; seating anangements, traffic patterns, and 

adivity space are considerations: K "«^n»*ana 

a) of utilizing floor space. 

b) when planning for storage space. 

c) in managing dassroom resources. 

d) in utilizing the entire dassroom area. 

3a Strongest research support exists for communication skiU in: 

a) eye contact 

b) teacher praise. 

c) teacher gestures. 

d) clarity of presentation. 

39. The dassroom area designated for smaU group Instruction should be positioned: 

a) in a comer of the room. *^ 

b) in the front of tile room. 

c) by the materials to be used. 

d) so the teacher faces the room. 

40. According to research, motivation: 

a) initiates, direds, and maintains a behavior. 

b) is a subtie and rarely used teaching technique. 

c) satisfies ttie desire in a person to do something. 

d) refers to activities or behaviors Uiat stimulate interest. 



o 
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APPENDIX I 
WHtIno BmplOT ttiat DMorllw 
Bahavtar CSonttHwd In • IS-mlnuta 
VldMtvpad TMohlnB ^plMida 
Fall 10B7 

Viewing Videotaped Instruction 

An Observation Exerdse 

The purpose of today's activity is to assess your ability to recognize and 
describe specific dassroom teaching behaviors. 

You will view a 20-ininute videotape of an elementary school teacher 
during an insbructional lesson. The teacher behaviors you should look for 
are: 

• Use of Setting and Instructional Resources 

• Motivation 

• Communication 

• Involvement/Questioning 

After viewing the Upe you will be asked to write about each of the stated 
behaviors. Evaulation of your write-up will not be used for a grade but to 
establish the knowledge and observational skills you already possess. Fbr 
each behavior, please include this suggested criteria: 

• State whether or not the behavior was exhibited 

• Describe the behavior so that an outsider (like those who evaluate 
your writing) can tell precisely what you mean by MOTIVATION,... 
or SETTING Sc RESOURCES....etc. Use technical terms if you wish; 
be as accurate and specific as possible. 

• Illustrate your description with a spedfic example from the tape, or... 
if none was shown, in your opinion...think of an example that 
would illustrate your point. 

After viewing the tape you will have approximately 30 minutes to write. 
Space has been provided for you to write on the following pages. If you need 
more room to write, use the backside of the page. 
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Commuiiication 



Involvement/Questioning 



Setting & Resources 



Motivation 



APPENDIX J 
RMultaorFall 1087 



Teacher Behavior Attitude Survey 

Fall 1987 -El Ed 24S 

We are interested in discovering your rating of the impostaasej)f certain skUls and bchaviorr 
you have as a person preparing to teach. It is also of interest to find out what kinds of 
you believe you already possess. You can usse the form below to rale both. 
Use Ik* bubble answer shcul lo record your rcsponsi-s. 



How 

I. 

2. 
X 
A. 
5. 

m 

/ 

b. 
9. 

la 
II. 

12. 

1.1. 



Kaline Scale" 



would you rate the importance of: 

havioK « "philotophy of leaching." 
bving aMc lo assess a parlicular teaching behavior, 
deserving a leather, live, in a classroom, 
viewing a variety of teachers. 

discussing the use of particular teaching behavi<irs with ptws. 
viewing various grade levels. 
ol»er\ ing a live telecast from a dassmom. 
being able to critically analyze a classroom teaching example, 
viewing both good and poor nwKlcls of teaching behaviors, 
having Icnowlcdgc of research findings about teaching behaviors 
viewing the leaching of a variety of sul>|cct areas, 
observing a videotape of classroom leaching, 
seeing a variety of classroom sellings. 



1 - Unimportant 4 - Modcr.tely important 

2 • Slightly impurtani 5 - Very important 

3 • Mai^nally important 




1 • No skill 

2 - Marginal 



Kating ScaK 



How would you rate your skill in: 

M. knowing what to look for as you ob^Tve live leaching. 

15. assessing the effectiveness of a teaching behavior. 

16. learning about teacMng behaviors by viewing selected 
teaching segmcnis from a vidcutape. 

17. discussing strengths and weaknesses of a particular leaching example. 

18. expressing your "teaching philosophy". 

19. using specific descriptors and other technical terms to characterize 
teaching behavkw*. 

20. learning about teaching behaviors by discussing examples with others, 

21. analyzing leaching beliaviors. 

22. working with othets lo identify, discuss, and assess ex.iiuplrs of 
particular iracMng strategics. 

23. vaii% research findings abuul teaching bvliaviurs in onler to 

effectively "communicate", "nwlivatc", etc. 

24. wnrkii^ with peers to develop effective leachii^ strategics. 

25. teaming about Itachlng behaviors by watching a live Iclccaat of 



3- Fair skill 5 • Excellent ski 
skill 4- Good skill 



chMsioomlcachii^ 
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FINDINGS 



Plfldiflgs tor th« TAM / TOT rwearch study are sketched t>elow. Only 
a handful of the many possible analysis have tma made, those in accordance 
to the JaooU Thesis study. Statistical tests vfure developed and handled by 
Bob Crawford. 

The question stated was searching for differences in knowledge gained 
by the students according to the instructional method assigned; interacUve 
video (TAM), live telecast(TOT), or group discussion, as measured by a 40- 
item multiple choice test and an observation essay. A Oneway analysis of 
variance, including Duncan's multiple range, test analyzed the data for 
differences in gain scores that occurred. Tables 1 and 2. show the pre and 
post assessment group average score on the objective item test and the 
observation analysis. Statistical findings are listed below. 



Table 1. Mean scores on the Objective item test 


Treament Group 


Pretest 


Posttest 


Gain 


Interactive Video 


16.00 


26.44 


6.44 


Live Telecast 


17.13 


2965 


12.72 


Group Discussion 


16.41 


27.73 


932 



3G 
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Tabl»2. M#an9cor»8ontn»Obs»fvattonw8ay 



Tr«am«Qt Group Pretest 



Posttost 



Gain 



InUnctt?« Video 



30.34 



49.45 



19.11 



Live Telecast 



3393 



64.07 



30.14 



Discussion Group 



39.03 



5524 



16.21 



Statistical analysis of this <Saia roun<i a signlicant level of difference in 
gain scores according to the treatment group, when tested at the .05 level. 
The objective tests produced an F ratio of 4.^5, which would create an F 
pobablity of .0 1. Observation essay scores obtained an F ratio 3 64, whdh 
would create an F probabUty of .0246. This means that a statisticaUy 
significant differences exist between groups for gains scores as measured by 
botr instruments . Duncan's mutiple range test located meaningful 
differences between the live telecasting group scores as compared to the 
interactive video and discussion group scores for both assessment 
instruments. 

Findjpg *2 

correlational tests were also implemented to determine if a relationship 
could be detected between the observation essay and objective test post 
assessment scores The researcher was interested in discovering if student 
performance on a multiple choice test is congruent to their capability to 
observe teaching behaviors and communicate their kno'vledge in an essay 
format A Pearson correlation matrix between the posttest objective and 
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post observation essay scores reveal that no significant differences we 
found for any of the threo treatment groups. The correlation coefficients 
from this test are Usted in Table 3. 



Table 3 Correlation coefficients for posttest tostruments 


Treatment Group 


Coefficient 


Probability 


Interactive Video 


.1692 


.1« 


Live telecast 


3614 


.027 


Discussion group 


.2024 


.137 



These numerical findings suggest that no significant relationship 
between objective posttest scores and post obeen^tion essays scores could 
be found. This implies that either 1) students who score well on the 
objective test may not be able to apply what they know to live situations, or 
2) these students find difficulty in e3q>ressing their ideas through written 
communication. Of course, reverse hypotheses may be rendered to students 
who communicate well in writing, but do not score well on objective tests. 

Other statistical tests and findings from this research study are currently 
being investigated. 

Respectfully submitted, 

MlcAaelJ.jacoM ^ 
Teaching Assistant 
C&ITech/Prof.Studies 
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Flald Ttst 
El Ed 345 Student Evaluation of 
the Teaching Aeaeaament Modules 
Fall 1986 & Spring 1987 



N • 180 



APPENDIX K 



Frequency 
of 

Responses 



WHAT ASPECT OF THE MODULES DID YOU UKE? 




CI Ed 345 Studentt 



DIeivIng Dlfftrtnt Motivation S e R Computor Pro/'Pott Oltcuttlon 
'Llue- TeocHIng Modulo Modulo Intoroctlon Toit 
Teachert Stylet 



Aspect of the Modules 



HOW COULD THE MODULES BE IMPROVED? 



Frequency 
of 

ficsponses 
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CI Ed 545 Students 




Condonto Correct lllldor vorlotn too Slow/ Ulatto Roivrlte FIm 

ondtborton Problems orteocbert Redundont of Pro/Potttett equlpmt 

tapes In Program lime Quettlont 

Aspect of the Modules 
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Fitid TMt 
Ttaehlng Improvtmtnt Modules 
Spring 1987 

BtiMntary Eduettlon 345 Studtnt Evaluation of tho 
Communieatlon, Salting A Raaourcaa, and Motivation Moduloa 

N-150 



6/9/87 



We aro interestad In your opinions about this , ^ 

experianca. Plaasa raspo.id to the questions beiow. 



1 . 1 found tht oonvwlann of btino Me 10 vimr adud 
diMreoin tMchkiB to be an advinlaoi oC th0 moduiat. 

2. The idMof pnKitldnoobMfVillm andevMion 
tidto «Mt a vakiSbte aipiel of the modulM. 

3. The one^wge wittoHgw on teaching behiviofs gave 
me fi good idea of wh« to tootc for in the moduiea. 

4. 1 feef thai my expeifenoa wlh the modulea made a 
oonMwiton to my prefeeaional developmeni at a teacher. 

5. Alier my \Nmk¥Htfi the inodules I would characterize my 
altlude toiwaid ttie concept as poeKlve. 

6. Clasa dtaoussion after vfewring a module is neoessaiy to 
he|> darify urafefBtandkig of the teacMng behavtois. 

7. 1 tNnk ny own dassraop' '"^acNno tMhavior migN IM 
improved as a re8ul^ '' w>iking with the modules. 

8. 1 believe teaching tMhaviors aro generic, more or less 
independent of the sut)ject and grade level tMing taught. 

9. The use of interactive computer/Video technology to ieam 
about teaching behaviore appealed to me. 

10. Allerworingwith the modules i an anxious to put into 
practicing my own version of some of the teacMng behaviors 
that were showa 



I I t I i 

1 2 3 4 S 
I I I 



Mean . 
Rating Variance 



a73 

357 
a48 

ao9 

323 
3.42 
329 
2.31 
3.02 
3.61 



1.15 
1.05 
129 
1.53 
1.19 
124 
1.18 
1.44 
1.58 
.85 



What aspect of the modules did you like? 
Viewing Ive teachers 

Orffereni teaching situations and techniques shown 

Motivatton module 

Setting and Resources module 

interaction with the oornputer 



Good teachers 

Pretest/Posttest 

Assessnwnl modules 

Communication module 

Discussion and feedback from the tapes 



• How couki the modules be improved? 

Condenee and ahorten the tapes 
Correct probtoffls wlh the program 
Show a wider variety of teachers 
Too slow moving and redundant 
Waste of time 



Get rfct of the pretest and posttest questions 
Fix the mechcamcs (equipment) of the system 



TEACHER EDV NATION DEVELOFMENT4)EMONST1lATIQN (TEDD) 

PROJECT REPORT 

NIE Fto)cct No. 40M5-1050 

THE PRACnCE PROFILE 

Sq>taiibcr 1968 



The fbUowii^ initial draft of the practice profile is in tfuee sections: components, requirements 
and demografMcs, and component checklist The primaiy taiget for use of the materials Js preservice 
deinentaiy students in teacher education. 



SECnONl. COMPONENTS 

I. EstnUiahing collaboration between the university and schools, within the university, and 
wiUiin schools 

A. Identifying suitable collaborators 

B. Contacting collaborators 

C. Discussing roles and responsibilities 

D. Demonstrating the materials 

E. Deicrilring l)enefits to collaborators and to taiget audience 

F. Specifying resources needed to support collaboration 

G Outliiring methods for assessing effiectiveness of collaboratio 

II. Outlining the instructional process 

A. Explanationof role of research-based readings (monographs) 
P Clarifyii^ the nature of interactive video instruction 

Describing the integration of interactive video lessons into regular instrucHon 

D. Reviewing various forms of regular instruction (teadiercentered, teacher-student, 
student*8tudent, lecture, discussion, individualised instruction, outside rf^adings) 

E. Assessii^ degree of interest in becoming involved 

F. Identifying time period of use 

G. Determining characteristics of target audience 

H. Determining number of uses of materiaU, amount of materiab needed, and number of 
work stations required 

I . Discussing varieties of instructional formats 
J. Defii^ roles of students and instructors 

K. Clarifying roles of collaborators and interaction among students, teachers, 
collaborators, and lead teacher or primar,* contact person 

HI. Measuring tt)e effect on students 

A. Cognitive measures (testing, writing samples) 

B. Attitudinal measures 

1 . Perceived importance of content 

2. Perceived expertise in content 

3. Opinions about the nahu« of the instructional d'^live^ system, including 
interactive video 
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SHCIIUNI REQUIREMENTS k DEMOGRAPHICS 
I. PROJECT DEMOGRAPHICS 

A. Student Characteristics 

Students in elementary education as preservice teachers 

B. Teacher Characteristics 

Four university staff members (one Ph.D., three MS.), three elementaiy teachers, two 
elementaiy prindpab, two high school tearhers, and two district level administrators 

C. School/District Characteristics 

niree districts, 80 schools, and 32,122 studento 

1. AinesComn.unity School District -12 schools, 4y450 students 

2. Des Moines Independent School District- 64 schools, 30,586 students 

3. Jefferson Community Schod District- 4 sdiools, 1,066 students 

D. Program Characteristics 

Most suitable for preservice students in elenwntaiy education, but valuable for student 
teachers or practicing cbssroom teachers 

II. IMPLEMENTATION REQUIREMENTS 

A. Costs 

Each module requires one videotape ($10) and three computer disks ($3). Eighteen modules 
in all. Printed material (booklets - one for each student -$1) 

B. Training 

Instructors should woric through the materials prior to assigning them. Particular attention 
should be paid to reducing computer anxiety by becoming famiJiar with the operaHon of the 
equipment 

C Materials/Equipment 

Apple Microcomputers and videotape players with interactive videotape capability. 

D. Personnd 

On-site teachers to direct the use of materials; technical personnel to handle equipment set- 
up and to provide assistance if needed; university personnel to provide support as needed in 
all phases of implen^ntation. 

E. Oiganizational Arrangements 

Planned integration, into specific courses, in-service workshops, or for individual use by key 
personnd ' ' 
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SBCnONIIL COMPONENT C»BCKLIST 



L EstabUahingbcliiimntfituiiivartitya^ 

(CoDabomHon it tht pfooen of crattiiig rdationships, identifying roles, aicribiAg lesponsibiliHes, 
and amy out work of mutual benefit) 





UNACCEPTABLE 


ACCEPTABLE 


IDEAL 


A. Make initUl 


Letter of explanation 
mtw numuus Msrii oy mail 


Materials sent and one or 
more pnone conversations 


Personal contact to explain 
roles and to repeat 
explanatory information 


B. Demofistiate 
materials 


Examination of materials 
by potential users with no 
interpretive assistance 


Examination of materials 
by users accompanied by 
demonstration and 
discussion 


Examination, demonstra- 
tion* and discussion of 
materiab accompanied 
by interpretation of 
materials by previous 
users 


C. Discuss material 


General recogniticm of 
va^ue puBinve enects 
on all involved parties 


Identification of specific 
Denents tor tne university 
and the participants 


Documentation of roles 
of all colla^/orating 
participants, with 
t^enefits each will gain, 
from whom^by what date, 
in what vidy 


D. Identify collabor- 
ative members 


Broad reteience to groups 
who might become 
involved (teachers, 
administrators, etc.) 


Designation of specific 
positions, types, and num- 
bers of collaborators 


Identification of collabor- 
ators by xuune 



o 
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IL Instructional Trocess (The activities connected with the organizing and administering of the instructional materials with attention to the roles 
of teadm and students.) 



UNACCEPTABLE 



ACCEPTABLE 



IDEAL 



A. EslabUah levd of responsibUity 
for leamtag by Ae studentaf and for 
tte teadiing by the iivMnictors^ 

1. Research-based monographs 
on the nine sdected teaching 
behaviors 



2. Interactive video modules on 
the nine teaching behaviors 

3. Student-student interaction 
during study (rf monographs and 
modules 

4. Teacher-student interaction in 
a wholfrdass setting after 
student use of monogr^te and 
modules 

B. Consbuct logistical plan 

1. !>elennine degree of involve- 
ment of teacher and students 



2. Develop time schedule 



3. Establish assessment 
procedures 



Exclude the monographs from 
regular assignments mKi from 
discussion during instruction 

Use the video portions only, 
excluding the interactive nature 
of the lessons via computer 

Minimal small group discussion 
either in dass or outside 
assignment 

Avoid discussion of tt)e mono- 
graphs and modules 



Students assigned to use nuiterials 
with no planned integration 
into dass. No teacher intervention. 
Materials free-standing and 
separate from live instruction 

Vague agreement to "...indude 
as many materials and activities 
when possible...** 

Informal discussion and anecdotal 
records that reflect use of 
materials and impact on students 



Assign the monographs as 
background reading 



Use the interactive modules 
as assigned on an individual 
basis, to be run as assigned 

Incorporate small group 
discussion into regular dass 
work 

Discuss modules and results of 
student assessment of teaching 
behavior 



Teacher makes minimum refer- 
ence to materials through dis- 
cussion and integration with 
other instructional activities 



Agreen^ent on approximate 
number and kinds of nuiterials 
targested to specific weeks 

Attitude scales and free response 
items reflecfng impact 



Incorporate the monographs into 
regular dassroom instruction 
through assignments, lectures, 
and class discussion. 

Use the modules as intended, 
supplementii^ with das^ 
discussk)n and lecture 

Enanuage students to woilc 
throu^ certain modules in small 
groups to facilitate interaction 

Discuss modules and student 
assessment of them and evaluate 
the student assessments in class 
discussion 



Thorough, complete, and 
systematic int^ration of 
materials into regular i^truction 
induding perio(Uc evaluation 
throu^ test and quizzes 

Designation of number and kinds 
of nuiterials, number of students, 
number of work stations, and 
specific calendar dates for use 

Cognitive test with proven 
reliability and writing samples 
that can be analyzed 



•Students** and **teacSers** refer to college students and university professors where the materials are used with preservice teachers or student teachers. 
K the materials are used with practidng teachers during inservice, they are the **students** and their "teachers** are the inservice workshop leaders. 
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m. MMurlng the Effect OR Scudents 





UNACCEPTABLE 


ACCEPTABLE 


IDEAL 


A. OaNdiecuMion 


Minimal class discussim 
or interaction outside class 
with no formal records of 
student progress 


Class discusrion with sooie 
evidence of student partici- 
pation used for grading 
purposes 


Small-group discussion 
using appointed discussion 
leaders and a formal 
instrument for rq)orting out 


a Cognitive testing 


No objective tests (HT quizes 
over tne material 


One objective test with 
acceptable reliability 
and one quiz 


Kfore than one objective test 
and quiz with acceptable 
reliability and variance 


C Writing Mmples 


No assigned writing 


Aft lAUcfr offiii aMia H iM^wft 

Sinalyze a teaching episode; 
1/2 pige long 


Two or more written critiques 
each 1-page long, evaluated 
using the pnxess of content 
analysis 


D. Additudinal scales 


No measure of attitude 
about the content of this 
instructional procedure 


A 10-20 item instrument with 
5-position Ukert scales to 
measure perceived expertise 
and perceived importance of 

rttfitipyif^ r%i in*hT^irfi5?iial 


At least a 20-item scale 
as described previously 
f^us finee responses 
comments on strengths 

k weaknesses 4>f the 

instructional method 
and the content 






procedures 
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TEACHER EDUCATION DEVELOPMENT-DEMONSTRATEON OTEDD) 

PROJECT REPORT 

NIE Project No. 40IM5-1050 

PROJECT PORTRAYAL 

September 1988 



L PROJECTDESCRIPnON AND EVOLUTION 
Overview 

This 3-year project focused on the devdopirent and demonstration of an interactive 
teaching iii^>roveinei\t model that was research-baaed and used electronic technology. Even 
though the primary goal was to improve ttie preparation of preservice teachers in dementaiy 
and secondary education, we hoped the materials could be used with practicing teachers. 
Emphasis was placed on developing sensitivity to several fundamental teaching behaviors, 
first by describing them in research-based monographs, and then by showing them in 
I interactive videotapes. 

Background 

The idea for the project began about three years before federal funding was obtained, 
when the college administration and a group of faculty became interested in devdoping some 
sort of "finai'asslKttment'' Instrument or de vi« ! t j pr o vide an iuJeA uf pi esei vi ce t ^^ kcl TO j' — - 
abOity to differentiate between effective and ineffective teaching. We presumed that an 
index of one*s aptitude for teaching might lUt in the ability to make judgments alx)ut the 
teaching of others. After all, with formal study of teaching methods, opportunities for 
microteaching, and daily observation of their own teachers, it seemed reasonable to l)elieve 
that students might have accumulated certain opinions toward teachir^g. We merely wanted to 
validate that sensitivity and quantify it if possible. 

A computer-based assessment system was devised so that a student could watch a 
videotape of a teaching episode (about 15 minutes long) and then enter ratings on Ukert scales 
that came up on the computer screen. After each entry the computer would compare the input to 
a predetermined rating and inform the students how dose their answers were to the "correct" 
answers in the computer. 

Several versions of this automatic system for checking student answers were developed 
and used with modest success. The con^uterized scoring of the inputs seemed to l)e appealing, 
and a printout feature was added so that students could take away a record of their assessment. 
They Uked that. They also liked the brief comments that were added in a subsequent version, « 
giving reasons for the difference (or similarity) between the student rating and the computer's 
indicatton of what the rating should be. 

The computer, of course, wasn't rating anything-it was using information that had been 
supplied by a panel of judges who had viewed tl4 same videotape and had discussed and rated 
the sdected teaching l)ehaviors. Herdn was discovered the first pitfall in the use of our 
assessment system. Somehow an "answer key" had to he created to designate each of the 
behaviors on an effective/ineffective scale and then the student answers had to he antkipated 
so that a response could be written for each contingency. Because each l)ehavior could he rated 
on a l-to-S scale, a different type of feedback was written for each of the five possible choices 
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t student oould make. (Oie of the five, of course, was "oonect** and could be written as outright 
positive idnforoennent The other four were written in Trarying degrees of remediation, with 
thoM immediately on either side of the correct answer written to sound rather mild. Those 
furAer away from tfie correct answer conveyed a more intense tone of remediation). 

Two lessons were learned as a result of these early efforts to hdp studenb interpret 
teaching behaviors: (1) the jury creating the ''right" answers and the comments exhibited a 
great deal of variabUity, and (2) students really didn't know what to kx>k for when they were 
asked to evaluate "teachii^ l)ehaviors." 

The panel of judges (foculty members in the Q>llege of Education) who viewed the 
tapes and then wrote tfie conunents found it diffkidt to readi agreenient on what t^ 
or rating of each behavior should be. They also found it difficult to agree on the types of 
comments to make, ^parently everyone brought personal biases to the juoy ses^ 
q>ent time defending them. IMs created some heat but not much light. 

The computer-based scorii^ of students' assessments of videotaped teaching revealed a 
similar weakness -lack of understanding of the fundamental characteristics of the teaching 
behaviors in question. It appeared as if the students were bringing to the judgment {WKess a 
kind of "reUgion" ihat was based-not on cognitive knowledge-lnit on a set of emotional 
reactions or bdief s about teaching. This seemed to arise naturally from the years' of exposure 
to education and a personal like or dislike for certain types of teaching, teaching styles, 
teachers, and even the subject area being taught. (Effective teaching may be nuisked by a 
student's distaste for the subject). It was obvious ttiat their understanding and interpretation of 
teaching behaviors, based on an objective, solid foundation was not strong. We felt that 
judgments of this sort needed to stem from an understanding of tt^ research on teaching. 

These troublesome weaknesses led to two mof'ificati ons of the system. One change 

involved coupling the computer to a videotapT player an d c r eaiing tutori al vi d e o tap ed - 
inntrudion in an effort to give students a more solid basis on ynhkh to make their assessments by 
teaching them what to look for. But tfie more fundamental concern was focused on tfie nature of 
v^hat students really knew in the first place about effective teaching behaviors. Was it a 
belief system, based on personal opinion? Or waf it solid cognitive knowledge grounded in a 
research base? We concluded that both students and the "pand of experts" were making their 
judgments ftom their personal likes or preferer^c<>s and not from what the literature tells us. Fbr 
exanpple, Wkxikowski (1984) and Covington (198%) state that competition in the classroom nuiy 
produce anxiety. Gold stars for good q^ellers onty discourage thrae who are less able. Yet our 
students relied on their own biases on this issue. The good students didn't mind competition; the 
poor ones dkl, particularly if the results were publk knowledge. 

It was at this point that we devdoped a proposal for "An Interactive Computer-Video 
Teaching Assessment Program" which became this project. 

A considerable amount of work had already been done at the time the project started. 
The "lessons", which we began calling teaching assessment modules, consisted of interactive 
videotapes accompanied by two or three page descriptions of selected teadunj^ behaviors. 
Some videotaped examples of teaching were on hand and being used in the modules, and we had 
begun to increase our search of the literature on the research of teaching in order to provide a 
knowledge base for students. 

In 1985 the most conunonly available approach to interactive video was by means of 
videotape, as compared to the more widely-used videodisk systems that are prevalent today. 
Some sample versions of interactive videotape modules, produced in connection with a 
graduate course on instructional design, caught the attention of the Dean and other 



administrators in the college, resulting in the development of a proposal to the National 
Institute of Education. 



Because son^of the materials we planned to use had already been produced (tapes and 
research-based "nMnographs*"), we did not anticipate having to carry out a great deal of 
production in the three-year project. Rather, our intent was to emphasize implementation and 
field testing. The six pro^ objectives were to: 

1. Develop a prototype interactive version of bcth the TAMs process and the 
individual TAMs. 

2. Pilot test the prototype version with teacher education students and revise and 
refine as needed. 

3. FiHd test the TAMs system with teacher education students as an individualized 
learning activity, as a snudl group learning/discussion activity, and as a classroom 
activity. 

4. Field test the TAMs system with cooperating teachers at local schools in student 
teaching situations. 

5. Field test the TAMs system with new (first, second, and third year teachers) and 
experienced teachers at local schoob in individualized inservice activities. 

6. Develop advanced version of TAMs system, including both the assessment process 
and the content of the individual TAMs. 

It mig^t appear as if each of these sbc objectives could be handled on an equal iMisis, and 
that was our intent at the outset. However, we soon discovered in the first year that the 
materials we had been developing prior to the onset of the grant needed a great deal of 
attention before they were ready to field test with student teachers or practicing teachers. 

Soon after the project was funded in 1985, we visited one of the three schools that was a 
part of the cooperative network from which the advisoiy conunittee would be drawn. The 
purpose of the visit was to present a workshop on the project, and to demonstrate one of the 
interactive video lessons already developed. 

The demonstration seemed to go smoothly enough; approximately 25 elementary 
teachers were present for the one-hour session. The use of interactive video seemed appealing. 
But when we asked the teachers to give a rating, on a l-to-5 scale, of the teachers on the 
videotape, it became apparent that they felt uncomfortable with this. It was particularly 
obvious that they did not appreciate their ratings being compared to some faceless juiy who 
they had not seen, did not know, and for whom there appeared to be little credibility. 

Thus we began to see that the evaluation ^stem-the system for quantifying the 
''effectiveness/ineffectiveness'* of teaching behaviors, was not easily accepted by practicing 
teachers. 

Some of the difficulty was similar to that of previous experience. Our jury method led 
to a great deal of variance within the jury. With practicing teachers, there also was a great 
deal of variation in how they rated the teaching. And like our preservice students, these 
practicing teachers found it difficult to accept the ''absolute'* ratings of the juiy. After all, they 
reasoned, it was merely their word against ours. Again, the fundamental problem of having a 
common cognitive basis from which to nuike the judgments (a solid understanding of the 
literature on teaching behaviors) appeared to be part of the problem. 
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Up to this points we had been using a sin^e interactive module for each lesson. We 
called it mxaaaessment module; its sole purpose was to present a teaching episode that could be 
assessed. It was interactive to the extent that the ratings that students entered were then 
matdied to a jury's ratings. 

The rating system thus had two faulty (1) students had littte cognitive basis to mUce 
their assessments, and (2) tfie crediMlity of the juiy was at stake. 

To remedy these two probtems, we designed a series of companion lessons, each one 
matched to its assessment module Because these new lessons provided information and 
exan^les, they were called instructional modules and dieir purpose was to woric in conjunction 
with die monographs as a nneans of ilhastrating-on tape-what the monograph described. The 
instructional modules l>ecame a form of guided practice to reinforce and illustrate the behaviors 
described in the monograi^ 

This linking of e microcomputer to a videotape player made it possible to create a form 
of computer-assisted instruction. But instead of rdying entirdy on the computer to provide 
information, ask questions, and offer feedback, the videotape could do some of that. The 
narrative on tape posed some questions, yfhkh students answered. After the computer judged- 
and kept track of-tite answer, feedback was often given by playing a pre-recorded (but 
somev^t generic) answer on the tape. 

Thus student responses triggered feedback from the ^tenv hence the name interactive 
video. Formerly the interaction referred to the student input of ratings and the computer 
responses. This new form of interactive computer-assisted instruction seemed to be more 
powerful in its potential to teach. 

We also modified die nature of fhe feedback die students obtained from tfie lessons. 
Instead of rdying on a juiy*s collective comments, we began videotaping the teachera who were 
featured in the teaching episodes to provide a kind of "post-game critique** of their own 
teaching. This subsequently proved to be a very popular feature of the modules, as students 
could see the featured teacher durii^ an after-teaching interview, commenting on what were 
felt to be the strengtiw and weaknesses, or effective and ineffective behaviors. This method, 
while informative and well-liked hy students using the nuxlules, moved away from the concept 
of assessment on a numerical scale. In a subsequent versfoiv the scale was reintroduced, with the 
featured teacher making a self-rating. The strength lay in the teacher reflecting on the 
classroom episode and then rating it; the weakness of the process was that, with only one 
person (the teacher) doing the rating, Uie validity of such a system was brought into question. 

Durii^ this period of increased video productton, we tried lo pay more attention to the 
quality of the picture and sound.. Some of the earlier video footage was poor-green faces, bad 
sound, pictures too dark-and the field testing made it obvious that the cosmetics of the 
tdevision materials would need to be improved. We b^gan to use a wireless inicrophone on the 
teadier aiul a hidden floor microphone to pick up responses from the class. We used two video 
recording systems instead of one; one was dedicated to the teacher, the other recorded the class. 
During the post-production process, we intercut footage of the teacher with that of the class to 
provide a more realistic **window'* on the teaching episode 

Field testing convinced us tiuit students wanted to see THEIR grade level and THEIR 
subject area. Also, the best **home** for the modules appeared to be in an elementary education 
metiiods course. The production and field testing of the modules, titen, was more sharply 
focused to a K-6 orientation. Some of the conunents from students during this first year of field 
testii>g included: **..3horten the videos...the computer part was extremely ropetitive...needs to 
be made less rigid and faster moving...less repetition...tapes take a long time and get 
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boring..«explan«tion8 were a little exce8sive...too long to fit my schedule.. Jiave fewer 'obvious' 
exainples «nd not quite so lengthy fimddiscussicm...'' Youamseewhatthegeneral tone of these 
oomments conveys, althou^ we felt that students mi^t be reacting to honiework in gekieraL 
One of tfie perplexing questions we faced was the degree to which we should accept these 
reactions. 

Additionally, several organizational procedures were carried out during ttie first year. 
These induded: 

1. Setting up an advisory committee with three public school systems. 

2. Arranging for increased producticm of classroom tapes to assess teaching behaviors. 

3. Omducting a search of the literature in order to build a knowledge base to undeigird 
assessment of teaching behaviors. 

4. Field testing materials with preservice teachers. 

During the first year, several fevorable things occurred. A fine advisory committee of 
collaborators was formed-they were eager and wanted to become involved, and "...so 
appreciative that the universi^ wants to work with the public schools to improve the 
education of teachers*** In fact, we made some new tapes that first year through the 
cooperation of committee members. Two of the teadiers from one school became the subjects for 
new tapes from which we assembled lessons on **Communication** and **ExpIanations.** They 
interviewed eadi other for tfie post-teadUng comments, preparing for that process by studying 
each other's tapes together. A ttiird teacher was recruited by aiu>ther committee monber, and 
the post-teaching interview was conducted by the teacher and the committee member after 
studying the tape together. Apparently it was considered somewhat of an honor to be a 
featured teacher on tape. We later discovered that, as one member of our collaborative 
conunittee put it, **I was impressed with the number of teachers who expressed an interest in the 
project and were jealous of the teacher who was taped. Many felt left out!** 

On campus there were helpful colleagues in the College of Education who wanted to use 
the materials in their methods courses. This provided us with readily available field-test 
sites. Several sections of a course in secondary education were selected to use four of the 
modules, and two sections of a course in elementary education were scheduled to use nuxlules 
also. 

Since students felt that the teaching episodes were more understandable when they 
focussed on their future teaching level, development of the modules began to focus more and 
more on the K-6 area in the second year. Since elementary education is nx>re homogeneous than 
secondary education (K-6 methods and subjects are more closely related than those found in 
grades 7-12), the trend toward choosing examples and creating interactive video modules 
shifted to the K-6 area. 

It became clear, with this shift, that more examples of classroom teaching would be 
needed to sustain the increased production of modules. Because one of the advisory committee 
menibers was an elen^tary school principal, arrangements were made to work with the entire 
faculty in that building to secure a large collection of tapes of classroom teaching. 

The second year of the project was a bu^ one. During the time fidd tests were being 
conducted in elementaiy education methods courses on campus, new tapes were being made in the 
schools and new nKxlules were being scripted, taped, and edited. The companion computer 
programs for them were also written. In addition, selected modules with student teachers were 
field tested. 



The use the modules with student teachers brought to the surface a number of 
considerations not fully anticipated. We had realized, of course, that student teachers were 
veiy busy people, and that the shift from the university environment to that of public schools- 
full Ume-might be a form of culture shock to the student teacher. What we had not 
anticipated was the amount of personal attention each field test site might require. The 
intetactive video equipment needed to be trucked to the school, installed, and debugged 
raffldenlly. Instructions on how to operate it ii^Aiere to store it when not in use, an^ 
if it malfuncttoned were needed-and we found out that these were best delivered in person, not 
in print. The cooperating teacher, the student teacher, and often the media specialist (on 
whose turf tfie gear was jAaced) all expected an inservice Wesson" on the concept of interactive 
video and die overall goab of the project We considered this an opportunity to promote the 
whole enterprise-rescMirch, university/public school cooperation, innovative self-instruction, 
etc-but we were unprepared for the amount of time sudi activities required. 

Even after careful groundwork and fijood intenttons on tfie part of aU of us ^ 
the use of the modules in the public sdK)ols with student teachers, the results were not entirely 
satisfactory. "I was so busy making lesson plans and piepariiyg for my work the next day that I 
didn't find the time to do much with the modules," said one student teacher, and *These 
modules more or less repeat what we learned in college anyway, so I didn't woik with them 
very mudi" came from another. The problem seemed to be rdated to the intense activities of 
student teaching. With a set agenda already in friace, the use of the modules was perceived as 
an add-on, something intruding over and above the regular, specified activities of student 
teaching. 

In the last year of the project, we launched a major study in elementary education with 
four modules and several sections of the basic methods course. At this time we increased the 
sophistication of the scoring or assessment method, using a process called content analysis. 
Content analysis involves the analysis of the content of written work, looking beyond the 
grammar, syntax, and spelling to get at the significance of what is being written. During year 
three we required that students analyze the teaching episodes by not only rating the 
effectiveness on a four-position scale, but that they provide a written rationale for their 
choice. This process was generally ac^pted by the students, and was welcomed by the 
teachers. It became one of the dimensions of an evaluation system to determine how much 
students learned from their work with the interactive modules. 

Several project activities were undertaken since the March 1988 progress report. A 
summary of these activities follows: 

During the Spring 1988 semester, the basic parameters used as guidelines for the Fall 
1987 field test were used. However, since the Spring 1988 us;: was considered to be an 
institutionalization of the materials, less data were gathered. (The primary data collection 
was conducted in Fall 1987.) 

Approximately 160 students used the four modules COMMUNICATION, 
MOTIVATION, SETTING/RESOURCES, and INVOLVEMENT during the spring; a total of 
four sections of the taiget course. El Ed 254 - Strategies in Teaching, participated. 

Unlike the fall field test, in whkh the four modules were used back-to-back during a 
period of only a few weeks, the springtime schedule incorporated the modules into a much 
longer period where they were interspersed with other topics. For this reason, the 40-item 
multiple choice test specifically designed for the four modules was not used as a single 
instrument. Rather, the items were split out and incorporated into the final exam for the 
course. 
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Writing samples were collected from all of the fitudents and analyzed by using the 
process of content analy^s in the same manner as that used for the Fall 1987 fidd test Student 
comments were also collected from everyone in the sections as a pan' of the course evaluations 
conducted toward the end of tt« course. 

Results duriiygAe^ng use were congnientwiA those from the previra^ Because 
the modules were used over a longer period durii^ the semester, and the cognitive test for the 
four modules was not administered as a single unit, it was not possible to make a direct 
comparison between Fall 1987 and Spring 1988. However, because the jnaterials and procedures 
were considered satisfactoiy from the fall test, and because those who were responsible for the 
course were enthusiastic with the potential use of the interactive video materials held, 
adoption and institutionalization of the pro^ did occur. 

Plans are being made for use of the materials during the 1988-89 academic year, with 
the hope ttuit additional modules may be used in the adopter course. 

Another activity of the last progress period was summarizing the comments and 
opinions of the primary participants in this project through their conunents. Three groups 
provided excellent insights into how and why the project worked. Each of the groups is listed 
and detailed bdow. 

1. Anecdotal records from conversations with the lead teacher and others connected with 
the methods course in elementary education, in which the field test was conducted 
during the 1987-88 academic year. 

2. Formal responses from the Advisory Committee at the April 1988 meeting of the 
conunittee. 

3. Comments from graduate students who have been involved in the design, development, 
and implementation of the modules. 

1. ConveisatioM wife tgadim in fhg ni#thods csnm^ 

The tone of the conversations was generally enthusiastk, and we discussed strengths 
and weaknesses of the modules, the overall approach to instruction using interactive video 
tedmotogy as well as the impact on the instructors and on the students. 

STRENGTHS: The availability of the hardware so that students could use the 
equipment on a self-scheduling basis. That provided for flexibility, and students could work on 
thSe activity into their schedules. Individual preferences for study style was determined by the 
students; some worked in groups of two or three and others worked by themselves. There was 
not much evidence in favor of one method over the other. Working individually, students could 
pace the program to suit themselves. On the other hand, in small groups, they could discuss 
among themselves the types of responses they wished to make to the interactive questions, as 
well as work toward concensus on the ratings of the teaching behaviors. Students like to 
interact, particularly in dass, and the n¥)dules seemed to stimulate that type of discussion. 

The modules provided an encapsulated view of the teaching. It was very focused, with 
good reinforcen^t of concepts they had read about and talked about in class. The variation of 
terms was sometimes a problem, but the students need to learn to focus on concepts. The 
sophomore students in the course may learn to adjust to this. After all, terms vary between 
courses, too. They haven't had much experience transferring concepts from one situation to 
another. 
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The fact that some students had difficulty in learning from machinery was not 
necessarily a weakness. This probably underscores a variety in learning styles. 

Mechanical glitches didn't seem to bother students in some sections, but they did in 
others. The strength here is that all students seemed to accommodate to the system 
satisfactorily. 

The nuxlules provided meaningful laboratory work to augnoent and buOd upon the 
material covered in the lecture portion of the course. They served to reinforce the text material 
by providing illustrations of the bduiviors and methods studied. 

Interactive modules could be used by an instructor in the lecture fis a means of 
illustrating the important points. Some instructors don't like the idea of sendinf; students off to 
do this sort of observation on their own, and feel that guided practice in observation is best 
aooon^)ti8hed in dass. Some teachers lite to be on hand when students make <i big discovery 
because that is a focal point - a little like discussing last week's f6ott>all game. 

WEAKNESSES: One of the biggest frustratkms was in evaluating students' work after 
they had used the modules. It is difficult to determine just how much a student has learned 
( when the skill in question is that of observation and assessment of teaching behavior. 
Measurementnowisby means of an objective test in die lecture portion of the course, 1^ ^ 
technique may not be appropriate for the laboratoiy work, such as the modules represented. 
One sohitton might be to collect all possible responses, make a list of them, and then have the 
studentsoonductadiscussionanderaluationof the list of responses. If nothing else, they would 
gain insight into the difficulty of evaluating student work. 

Student need to generate ideas - to write or talk about what tfiey do and see. Multiple 
choice evaluations do not serve this purpose. The nature of some of the interaction that was 
called for was such that it implied too much ri^t or wrong, but real teaching is not always this 
dearcut The effectiveness of teaching may not be ratable on a 1 - to - 5 scale. 

Since the interactive lessons couldn't be stopped mklway through there was a se^ise of 
lack of control or loss of control on the part of the students. (In a lecture, at least you can raise 
your hand and ask a question.) 

There was some concern for verifying that all students did indeed do all of their 
assigned work. Perhaps the management system for using the modules could be improved to 
increase student accountability. 

2> Formal responacg from fee advisoiy committee. 

At the most recent meeting in April 1988, an eight-question instrument was used to 
determine the feelings of conunittee members toward the overall impact the project might have 
on teacher education, to obtain their view of the effectiveness of the administration and 
management of the project, to evaluate and devdop a profile of their opinions on a number of 
other facets of the project. The committee members were given nearly 30 minutes to formulate 
their comments at the close of that meeting. Many stayed beyond that time limit, writing with 
vigor up to the very end. 

We began to attempt to summarize the comments by establishing categories which 
would lend themsdves to a fluency count of the nK>st mentioned observations. However, as we 
began that process by reading all of the responses to the first question, it became dear that a far 
more meaningful method was to consider the conunittee's responses in a more holistic numner. 
Since some of the tone and direction of the comments is lost, along with each persons' spedal 
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way of expressing the ideas in a chart summarising the conunents, they are included in 
Appendix (F) of this report. 

We were (leased with the reactions of the advisory committee, all of whom (except for 
one person) have been witfi the project since its beginning tluee years ago. They considered the 
experience to have been valuaUe for teacher education and for then^ves. Many said that 
t}.4y considered it an honor to have been asked to serve, and they did not fed that it was a duty 
that encroached on their noraud teaching activities. They expressed interest in sedng the 
eiforls continue and volunteered to continue to hdp even tfiough the project will dose soon. 

3, RmmMtmm from mdiiatg ahi^gnia. 

A total of seven graduate students have worked with the project since it began, with 
two of those being particularly dof>e to the activities for the past two years. Even thougii the 
comments of the those two are expressed here, tfie opinions of the others are similar. 

"The project became a live, dynamic, on-going activity that exemplified a need to 
improve the quality of undergraduate education for preservice teachers. Too often the 
theoretical considerations that form the basis for graduate work are separated from real 
experiences. The activities connected with the conceptualization, development, and 
evaluation of the p r ject established an important connection between theory and practice. 

"A meaningful link was established between the knowledge base that researdi has 
given us and the implementation of those ideas. It was comforting to know that careful 
attention was being given to the fundamental prindples. 

**It has always been difficult for some to understar i relationship between teaching 
and research. We often hear remarks about researchers who can't teach, or about the reward 
a^tem beii^ slanted toward research and publication with Uitle real regard for good teaching. 
The underljdng assumptions about the interactive video modules seemed to tie teaching and 
research together. Without one, the other would not be meaningful or even possible. 

"Some of the skills acquired by working on the project indude the ability to produce 
under pressure, without many guidelines or precedents, and often with little to go on but 
intuitfon. That is the nature of a developmental project, however. If all of the rules were 
known beforehand, and it became a matter of merely following a redpe, the excitement and 
spirit of innovation would be gone. Use of the library, resource persons, peers, and colleagues 
l)«can\e necessary to find answers to questions ttuit probably had not been asked before. 

**Sometimes the human relations skills that were needed were surprisirg. Making 
arrangements to go into a teadier's classroom, for example, and make videotape, often required 
a special set of skills that aren't ordiiuuily used. Terms such as professionalism, tact, and 
*sodal politics* took on new meanings because they really were needed to carry out some of the 
plans we had. 



IL MAJOR ISSUES, STRATEGIES AND COLLABORATION APPROACHES 

With the six objectives (stated above) to guide the project, the following five major 
issues were antidpated as the central fod: 

1. Establishing a collaborative network between public schools and the university to 
Mentify and carry ( ut project activities. 

2. ttevdoping a sensitivity in preservice teachers to selected teaching behaviors. 
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3. Acquainting students with the research underlying teaching behaviors. 

4. Enabling students to assess the effectiveness or ineffectiveness of the behaviors. 

5. Extensive field testing with a variety of targets (preservice teachers, student 
teachers, practicing teachers). 

Eadi of these issues is more fully explained below. 

Issue 1. Eatabliahing a gnllahnrafivg ngtwork bgHvggn public gdiools and thg univmi^ to 
idmHfy Mid parry out pro|ggt McHviHrn^. 

Tne underlying strategy used to address all five issues involved the formation of a 
collaborative network that include three public school systems and the Iowa State University 
College of Education. The purpose in forming such a network was to achieve a broad base of 
opinion that would govern how the remaining issues would be addressed. It was necessary to 
dedde who would do whal, and to develop a system for acquiring the teaching episodes, to 
produce tiie materials, and to fidd test the products. We recognized from the outset that a 
number of approaches could be used to select the teaching behaviors to be included, and to 
contrive the interactive video scenarios uiat were to be used. The work plan was contrived by 
the nine-member advisory conunittee (three from each of three school systems) as well as the 
four-member steering conunittee in the College. 

To form the collaborative network, it was necessary to make early contact with 
teachers and school systems, as well as with our own faculty in order to enlist their aid and 
advice in setting up the project. A great deal of the success of the project depended on how well 
we could woric with the schools. We needed their advice as wdl as their pennisston to produce 
videotapes in their classrooms. It was an exercise in hunum relations to gain the confidence of 
the publfe school teachers and to give them a stake in the enteiprise. 

We also needed the help of university staff in field testing the materials; we contacted 
sdected faculty members within the college to discuss their course outlines and develop ways of 
incorporating the interactive video lessons into their courses. 

To oversee the entire project a college steering conunittee was fonned, consisting of the 
Dean, Associate Dean, Director of the Research Institute for Studies in Education, and the 
Project Director. 

bsue2. Developing a scnsiHviiy in preservice tgachcim to selected teaching behaviors. 

We felt it was critical to th ^ successful training of teachers that they be Me to 
recognize commonly-accepted classroom teaching behaviors, such as motivation, classroom 
management, verbal and nonverbal communication, and others. Too often on our campus and 
elsewhere the method for learning about these behaviors consisted of lecture and class 
discusston based on textbook descriptions. It seemed more realistic to have students see teachers 
work with a class in a variety of ways instead of merely reading about what teachers do. 
Availability of inexpensive television tape recording equipment and the effectiveness of tape 
in showing events realistically suggested that a series of videotapes portraying teaching 
behaviors would be ideal. 

The advisory conunittee and college faculty assisted in identifying the ixehaviors, and 
in providing an entre into the schools so that tapes could be nuide. 

At first we felt that the interactive lessons could be stand-alone activities in which 
students worked through the '^assignments,** very much like readings or other outK)f-dass work 
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Is assigned. It lumei out that an important part of this sensitizing process involved interaction 
with others, througa discussion widi peers and widi the instructor. In foct, an important issue 
centered on the prooess of reflective analysis stimulated by the lessons. 

Reflective anal /sis is not ea^ to characterize, knt it is related to the process of 
considering tfie ratnonate, underiying assumptions, and consequences of carrying out an action or 
exhibiting a beha;ior. It seemed appropriate to foster this sort of introspection in the students 
vAio were using the modules. 

Issues. Agqnainting gfaidmts with the research undgrlyiny tgachiny b^haviom. 

The temptation for oractitioners to conclude that results acquired torn trial-and-error 
teaching constitute universal truths has been mentioned. This attitude was felt to prevail on 
the part of college instructors, students in teacher education, and practicing teachers. Somehow 
we had to convince the uaers of these materials that tfie assessment of effective and ineffective 
teaching behaviors must be l>ased on solid research. The inclusion of findings from studies on 
teadiing behaviors was a major element of this profect, and it turned out to be an pye-opener for 
both teadiers and students who participated. A number of personal opinions were shattered as 
users of the materials learned that tfieir own ideas weren't consistent with research findings. 

The process of identifying the target behaviors was complicated because so many 
behaviors were alieady described in lists numbering huiklreds of items. We wanted to keep the 
number snnall so that students wouldn't be confused by the complexity of their task. The 
behaviors were taken from many sources and the final selection was made after collapsing 
sindlar behaviors into sing^le categories. An initial list of 11 ;vas selected; this list was later 
reduced to nine. These indud 

• Setting and Resources * Motivation 

• G)mmunication • Explaiutions 

• Involvement • Knowledge 

• Efficiency • f^tasitivity 

• Organization 

Issue 4. Enabling sfaidgnts to assess flic ef fectivgneaa or ineffectiveness of the behaviors. 

If students could develop the sensitivity to recognize selected teaching behaviors, and 
r.cquire a cognitive background fi-om the research, the next step seemed to be that of making a 
judgment about the behaviors. In order to provide a degree of quantification in the process of 
assessing teaching l)ehaviors, a four-position Likert scale was used. Emphasis was on assessing 
the behavior, not the teacher. 

A computer scoring system with jury feedback, described earlier, was used initially. 
But the problema with inter-rater reliability on the jury seemed to be a major stumbling block. 
As one jury niember put it, '*1 felt as if I was forced to compromise my opinion during the 
discussions in order that the jury could reach consensus.** This method was replaced by one in 
which post-teaching comments of the featured teachers were videotaped, after they had an 
opportunity to study the tape of their teaching. Students like this method much better, partly 
because they received a rationale for why the teaching was done the way it was, and the 
conunents had a high degree of credibility because the teacher made them. 
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From the outset our intent was to spend a great dea* of effort on the field testing of 
materials that we more or less had prepared before the project was funded. Any nKxUfk^itions, 
we presumed, would be minor and would not require mudi time or effcMt 

This assumption proved to be incorrect and caused the project to be modified in two 
ways. Hrst of all, much more attention was needed to manage the production of new 
videotapes, new computer programs, and the modification of the modules to brii\g them into 
comjdiance with recommendations stemming from the field tests. Second, we underestimated 
the amount of effort and attention that a field test "event** would require. Each time the 
modules were put to use in a university classroom or with a student teacher, a great deal of 
attention was necessary. Equipment had to be put in place and a plan for conducting the field 
test had to be worked out. All of this seemed to require personal interaction with the people 
who participated in the field test. 

The five issues described above were addressed by the following specific activities: 

Activity 1. Conductinf a systematic aeardi of tfig Ufgrafam to iMnHiy th# hghaviow to bg 
emphaafaed. 

It was of utmost importance that a rich and significant research base be used. Effective 
teaching research provides the basis for the content of the video lesson. These efforts have 
narrowed the focus to effective instructional skills and have attempted to link certain teacher 
behaviors to student achievement. Originally, eleven criteria were selected from lists of 
teacher characteristics against which to measure classroom perfonnance and used for 
evaluating the teacher behaviors shown in the videotapes. Only criteria that were (easily) 
observable in tapes were chosen. The nine final criteria include setting and resources, 
motivation, knowledge, involvement, explanation, efficiency, communication, sensitivity, and 
organization. Each of these teacher behaviors and their accompan3dng subcriteria are research 
based and have been found to be related to student achievement. 

Throughout the project, efforts were made to continually seek out and synthesize 
pertinent research on effective teaching and teacher evaluation in the monographs, as well as 
keep up-to^ate on the most recent findings related to design of instructional software, 
electroi^c technology, computer learning, and learning theory. 

Activity 2. Collgcring vi deotapes of teaching bphaviora . 

The acquisition of videotapes was an ongoing project activity. Our primaiy connection 
to the public schools was through the means of the advisory team. It was with their 
cooperation that we were able to recruit classroom teachers in their schools, to make 
arrangements for videotaping in the classrooms, to develop strategies for initial taping, and to 
use the tapes of the teachers in the project. 

Activity 3. Developing computer^supported interagtive leaaons . 

With the necessary examples of classroom teaching, excerpts were selected and 
incorporated into scripts for the intei^artive lessons. The production of modules related to the 
selected effective teacher behaviors involved designing, scripting, taping, editing, and 
extensive computer programming that serves to drive the lessons and make the materials 
useable. Special attention was paid to the scenario or story lir:^ fcr each videotape so that it 
would become an attractive and interesting piece - pleasant to hear, to walrh, and from which 
to learn. 




During each phase of the project, signiftcant inqmvement in the quality of the modules 
was made. Feedback from students, faculty, project staff, and ttie advisoiy teams were integral 
in incorporating these improvements in terms of design and production techniques. 

AcOHtyi. Ana^Ingmitmrngg! iMting rating tapga, dlacnMlon gnmpa- 

Since Fall 1985, 539 teacher education !5^.2dents (336 elementary education, 191 
secondary education, and 12 shident teachers) participated in this project. In the major field 
testing (Fall 1987 and Spring 1988), the interacti>/e video lessons were incorporated into the 
overall plan for upper division courses in dementary tcachiiig methods and thus served as an 
alternative instructional system to what had normally been used. Prior to that, alternative 
mediods of incorporating the lessons into both dementary and secondaiy courses were explored. 
Thus students as well as faculty members at Iowa State University and advisoiy team menibers 
provided data for evaluating the prefect. 

A nuniber of instruments were used to provide information about student attitudes 
towards (a) the instructional materials, and (b) the concept of assessing teaching from a 
background of research-based knowledge. In addition to these attitudinal measures, several 
cognitive, uiduding a 40-item multiple choice test which assessed student understanding of the 
knowledge base and a free response essay composed after viewing the teacher exan^les, were 
used. Comments from letters, memos, conversations, and dass group discussion notes were also 
felt to be integral evaluation tool5 

Some of the strategies were chosen because of the need to reduce the labor*intensity of 
teaching, and to foster the development of individual study skills. For example, students were 
required to view tlte modules on thdr own, either by themselves or with a partner. And they 
were asked to write a critical analysis of the teaching episode under consideration, pointing out 
the reason for thdr dioice of raung on the l-to-4 scale. One of the outcomes that was hoped for 
as a result of using the modules in this way was ttie r^lecHve analysis of teaching behaviors. 
The process involves the acquisition of a knowledge base and the subsequent consideration of 
the information to reach a point of view. In the case of these teaching behaviors, it is an 
introspective, personal reflection of the factors and conditions surrounding the teaching 
episode, and the subsequent formation of an opinion or pos^ition relative to the behaviors being 
studied. 

The effectiveness or xnoi.^ strategies was judged to be generally successful. For example, 
the conunittee members showed n eagerness to get involved with the project from the outset, 
and their enthusiasm continued at a high level. In a final evaluation session of the project they 
made comments such as, **! was impressed with the number of teachers who expressed an 
interest in the project." and "We would be willing to cooperate in other projects if needed. 
This has been a growing experience and it is good to get together with other representatives 
from other schools." 

Furthermore, students found the interactive videotape lessons to be helpful in modeling 
certain teaching behaviors, making the behaviors more vivid and understandable than is 
possible by merely reading about them or hearing them discussed. The tapes became focal 
points for discussion of effective or ineffective^ practices in the dassroom. It was possible to 
apply principles of cooperative learning in suggesting ways that students could use the 
materiids. Questions posed in the interactive modules served as focal points for discussion. 

The nature and extent of the collaboration may be described as far-reaching, broad, 
extensive, and continuous. From the very beginning, the advisory committee has played a 
fundamental role in the project, assisting in identifying the l>asic issues, suggesting means for 
addressing them, and assisting in the arrangements for produdng videotapes in the schools. 
The collaboration was fruitful for both the College and the public school personnel, creating a 
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feeling of bonding between the two. **I gained an appreciation of the quality of instruction that 
is taking I^ce right within my own building,** was the comment one advisory conunittee 
member made. A sense of ownership evolved as the conunittee met periodically to review 
progress* Another committee member said, *'The9e tapes have really been eye openers. After 
reviewing them I always do some soul searching into my own philosophy and my teaching 
style." 

The collaborators have been involved in the preparation of this report by providing 
detailed written comments, as well as in discussion at a recent meeting, in which they reflected 
on their roles in the project. 



IIL MAJOR OUTCOMES 

Of fbe many products, processes, and techniques resulting from our work, the following 
five represent the major outconnes: 

1. Increased familiarity with technology, and the use of a nontraditional 
instructional system by preservice teachers, practicing teachers, and university 
faculty. 

2. Heightened ability by preservice teachers to judge teaching behaviors. 

3. Continued experience, both by the university and the involved public schools, in 
setting up a collaborative network and in using it to manage the various phases and 
aspects of the project. 

4. Renewed stimuins to graduate students, helping them learn about the nature of 
research, the desi^^k of interactive video, the production of tapes of classroom 
teaching, and the evaluation of a project. 

5. Focused effort in the revision of selected curriculum rreas, particularly in 
elementary methods courses, in teacher education in the college. 

Outcome 1. Increased familiarity with technology, and the use of a nontradlHonal 
ingfractional system by preservice teachm, practicing teaA«a. and univmi^ f anil^. 

These outcomes are important for the theme they exemplify; the spirit of vigor, 
renewal, and innovation. In the case of educational technology, for example, we have found it 
to be a continuing challenge to convince our students and our own faculty to try new ideas. This 
nuiy he a built-in characteristic of education, a field in which the adoption schedule for new 
ideas and techniques is extremely slow. In addition to overcoming the inertia of tradition, 
there is the possibility that awareness levels of innate curiosity and inuigination need to be 
raised. Whatever the reasons, this project served to call attention to new hardware and 
software, and a new teaching system. A student said **I really enjoyed using some innovative 
new learning systems, especially since they involve the computer, because 111 be usi^g that in 
my own teaching.** And a member of the staff in whose course the materials were used 
said,**....the modules force students to use technology. Students should be exposed to the 
technology and to videotaped teaching nuiterials. We talk about nKxleling, and how else are 
they going to ggg teaching?** 

Outcome 2. Heightened ability by preservice teachers to fucge teaching behaviors. 

The second outcome relates to an initial objective of the project: that of increasing the 
ibility of preservice teachers to recognize and assess teaching behaviors. While it is difficult 
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to provide immutable evidence that a universal reliability is obuinable the fact remains that 
the research monografriu and the accompanying interactive video lessons did help students 
beco!iriemoreawareof the variety of teaching styles and lechnK'ues. Hie class discussions and 
sivvJc'nt writ'ng samples bear this out, as well as the ratingr students made of some of the 
affective dimensions of their experiences. The materials served another purpose too. They 
became qningboards for discussion in the classes in which they were used. Students, after 
having used the materials, were better prepared and more stimulated to talk about and write 
about a variety of teaching behaviors. 

OPIUMS. Continued f XPerience. both bv thg ».«tv#«ity «id th> <n,nlv> d pnhlir Thnnl. in 

■eMna UP a rollaboiative network and in aiing it to manapg thg vartimt p hasM and a«p>rK nf 
fte projggt. 

The third important outcome involved the establishing of a collaborative network 
with tfie puUic schook. Having a committee of nine experienced and dedicated teachers lent 
broad support in insurirtg that the project wouW not become skewed in one diiectfon or the other. 
Representatives firom small and laige schook co.>»ributed to Ae robustness of the group. One of 
the committee members noted, "[The advisoiy committee] was good...big schod, small schook, 
rural, urban. The [advisory committee] meetings were structured for involvement-very well 
done." In addition to tlie advisoiy conunittee, the college steering commiUee acted as an 
internal guidance system. It was particularly helpful to have the Research Institute for 
Studies Li Educatton to draw upon for technical support The Director of ttie Institute provided 
fundamental conceptual support and was the primary agent for framing the underiying research 
questions that were addressed in the project 

Outcome 4. Renewed sflmulus to graduate ahid#iit«. hrtpfay tf,#ni iM m abnut rt.^ nah.f> nf 
IttCaidl. the design of Interactive vidf o. fli* produfrinn of tap#« r l aMmom farhiny . and th* 
evalnatfonnfapinjfrt. 

The fourth outcome relates to the power of a project like this to capture the imagination 
of graduate students. Because the devdopment of interactive video lessons was a new activity 
for the College of Education, there had not been former of^rtunities for students to work with 
this type of instructional technology, beyond some projects carried out as assignments in 
graduate courses. Since the inception of the project, a total of seven graduate students had a 
hand in various stages of production, with two of them taking major responsibilities. They 
assisted in the videotaping of classroom teaching, in the editing and programming of the 
interactive lessons, and in the gathering' and analj^is of data during the field tests. The 
experience has proven valuable; one person now has a position in industry carrying out the 
development of computer-based training materials, and another is completing work on a 
dissertation involving the use of an inter* :ive videodisk of teaching behaviors~a direct 
offshoot of this project. 
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Outcome S. Pimtigd gi^ort in tfag rgviaion of iglggted i?iiirinilum waa. parHmlarly in 
#l#m#«lMy mrfioda «mriM. in teagh#> #diiraHnn in rii# 



The fifth outcome may be characterized as a renewed focus on cuniculum development in the 
teacher education program in the college. Because of tlie need to field test the materials in 
courses for preservice teachers, the project director and tte lead teacher for the involved 
courses woriked together to insure proper infusion of interactive video lessons, research-based 
monograi^ the evaluation techniques. In addition, support for these activities was necessaiy 
ftom the Dean's levd on down. The project served the puqxne of causing some basic questions to 
be raised about our teacher education program. What is tfie approjniate role of instructional 
technology in our program? How does the nature of the students' experiences ]>arallel 
recommendations from current national studies? How realistic are the examples of dassioom 
teaching that are used in the courses dealing with methods of teaching? What should be the 
nature and extent of evaluation of our preservice teacher education students in the areas of 
research on teaching, knowledge of teaching techniques, and ability to assess effective and 
ineffective teaching? A strong sense of collegiality developed because of the joint planning 
that was conducted. 

The outcomes described above are of fundamental importance within the college and 
teadier education, and between the university and the public sdKX>ls for the following reasons: 

Instructional teclmology will continue to be a force in education, but there is a 
characteristic lag l)etween the development of the hardware/software systems and the sheer 
human ability to absorb the impact. Long and personal traditions seem to militate against 
mucreplacement of the live teacher with machines or other automatic systems for delivering 
instruction. The more we can experiment with instructional technology, the more we can 
discover about its strengths and weaknesses. For preservice teachers, it is especially important 
to use technology in the modeling process so that they will accept it as a legitimate avenue of 
teaching and learning when they become teachers. 

Concern in the past few years about the quality of teacher preparation programs 
highlights the need to provide more realistic means for preparing teachers by providing longer 
student teaching and a wider variety of field experiences. Videotaped segments of classroom 
teaching are one means of meeting the need to increase the dimension of realism. The 
uncontrived examples of effective and ineffective teaching, such as those developed in this 
project, aid in creating a more realistic link between the college classroom and classrooms in 
which the students are preparing to teach. 

The importance of developing strong working relationships with colleagues is a basic 
characteristic of university life. In this project, the establishment of a vigorous collaborative 
network with the public schools, the college administration, and faculty members in the college 
has paved the way for continued efforts. We have fonned a group of friends-the advisory 
committee-who will continue to work with us. They have offered to serve as liaisons with 
others in their schools who can be of help as our efforts continue. Besides the relationships we 
have created, the overall mechanism for cooperation between the university and the schools 
has been established and can serve as an important model for future work. When it is necessaiy 
to initiate new contacts with additional public schools, the products that we have and the 
enthusiastic comments of the committee will become powerful tools in creating new 
relationships-particulariy if new schools want to check our "references** concerning the nature* 
of the work we do. 

The value of federally funded projects in building a robust graduate program is also 
widely accepted principle in higher education. The excitement of working on a new project 
meeting new people, making arrangements, carrying out the design and productton of materials, 
and following through with field tests and evaluation are vital ingredients of graduate work. 
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The aura of significance that the project took on influenced other graduate students dum those 
who were directly involved as tihey began to understand more about the nature of research and 
developnnert of these iscues in education. Ctmments ragged fionv *1t never occurred to me that 
rd need to learn this much about videotape editing and production/ or "I didn't realize that 
my work in ed psych would have practical applications like this/ to 'What would happen if 
we reconfigured the field test to indude three experimental groups instead of oneV 

As a means of focusing effort on the revision of materials, course content, and student 
activities, the project exerted a powerful influence. Unlike local work sponsored from within 
the college, or the routine revising of courses that faculty menibers do on their own, there is 
greater significance in working on a federal project. An outside grant always attracts nK>re 
attention than local efforts, partially because the necessary periodk reports require that a 
credible and defensible accountability system be in place. 

We also have fairly substantial anecdotal evidence. For example, students say, 
"...more class time should be devoted to post-activity di8Cussion...[we] need to talk more about 
them in class...^/iew more in class so we can discuss...make assignments that demand the student 
to think how fhey can apply what they see to new situations." 

Advisoiy committee members said, "Based on my positive experience with this project, 
I would feel honored and grateful to be asked to serve again. I enjoy feeling that I, as an 
educator, can make contributions to the improvement of my diosen fieM.", or 1 know my actual 
involvement in the beginning certainly has changed fiom the first time you came to our school 
and presented the project to our teachers. Fm pleased to have been induded. It is an excellent 
way in which we can all work together in helping to produce the best teachers we can." 

And from the teachers in the multisectioned course in elementary education: "The 
encapsulated view of the teaching behaviors...very focused, was a good reinforcement of 
concepts that were read about and talked about. The varying terms were a problem, but the 
students need to focus on the concepts instead of the terms* Sophonnores had trouble justifying 
the differences in terminology. But temis vary between courses too...they haven't had much 
experience transferring." "The concept of cooperative (collegial) learning needs to be 
developed...to explain what the preservice teachers think and why they think it. Free 
response sheets to write conunents on are good. It would be a nice idea to have students write 
their critique sheets for each other, and not just for the instructor." 

We think these outcomes occurred because the nxxlules were new and different, and 
provided a dynamic alternative to "read-a-book, write-a-paper, take-a-test." Too often in 
teacher education, the students are lectured about teaching. The interactive nuxlules gave 
them a chance to see actual teadUi\g, to read actual research, and to try their hand at assessing 
natural, uncontrived classroom teaching. 

As a result of three years of development and field testing a number of discoveries about 
needed change have been made. For example, the use of technology for delivering instruction 
places students in a new role. They have more responsibility for learning, and— if the 
interactive video lessons and accompanying learning materials are properly designed to 
maximize interaction-the student is required to take a more proactive, assertive role. It now 
appears as if too much reliance was placed on students' ability to synthesize infonnatfon. More 
discussion with others in the class, a greater amount of live interaction, and directed inquiry 
from the teacher might make the material learned from the interactive video lessons more 
meaningful. 

The role of the advisory committee could be enlarged, with rnore responsibility placed 
on the members. At first it seemed as if conunittee members would look upon their 
responsibilities as "extra" duties, separate and distinct from their prinuiry occupation as 




toadiers. This proved not to bethecase. Theadvisoiyconmiitleemeihbeis w 
to become involved in the project and probably would have been quite willing to carry out 
additional tasks, sudi as playii\g a greater role in the prepanitton of progress reports, screenir^ 
videotapes for good examjdes of teaching behaviors, and working to a greater extent with their 
fellow teachers in helfrf^g ttiert prepare to be videotaped. 

As the project developed, it becanie clear that it would be necessary to carry out a fair 
amount of video producticm. The process of acquiring videotape of a dassroom teacher involved 
the use of two video recording systems, microf^nes for recording sound, and a great deal of 
past-|>n>duction editing. One system was used to record the teacher; the other covered the 
class. Thus, two concurrent videotapes were made each time a dassroom was recorded, ^ce 
each featured behavior required seven or eight selected examples, the bank of tapes from 
which these examples were drawn needed to be large-it has now grown to include 
approximate fifty 45*minute tapes. In order to minimize the amount of taping and editing it 
woukl have fc«en more practical to reduce the number of fi^ Fewer l)ehaviors, such 

as four or five, would have been suffident to test the efficacy of ttiis new method of instruction 
instead of striving for a finished number of nine lessons. Asittumedout, four of the interactive 
programs were used a great deal more than the others because they were considered more 
in^x)rtant and fundamental to the methods course in whidi they were used. 

Finally, it now appears as if students have the almost exdusive interest in seeing 
examples of teaching at the grade level they plan to teach, and in the subject area they 
antidpate teaching. It seemed to the advisory committee that teaching behaviors could be 
considered somewhat generic; motivation, for example, should consist of generalized, universal 
traits not associated with the grade level or subject area. Students did not share that view, 
howevca, and consistently requested examples that were in their area of preparation. Toward 
the end of the project, we found oursdves choosing more and more of the episodes that 
portrayed very effective teaching. The conunittee discussed this point a great deal, and felt 
some obligation to present a balanced picture of teaching bduiviors, ranging from the very 
ineffective to the very effective. But an interesting psydiological barrier arose in the quest for 
exan^les of ineffective teaching. It seems that no one wanb to be that sort of teacher, even if 
the purpose is to Ulustrate a case for preservice students. (Inddentally, we think we are on the 
track of a few excellent teachers who may, after all, agree to serve as "bad examples.** It is our 
hope, of course, that the contrived situations they ''script'* will appear to be realistic and 
credible when students see thenu) 



IV. imfucahons for others 

The major implications of what we've done are related to changes on the local level 
within programs in teacher education here at the university. If it works for us, however, we 
feel it will serve as well in similar programs on other campuses. (This contention is described 
more fully below, in a discussion of the implications of this project at the national level). 
Oianges also may be felt in the public schools ftom which the advisory committee was drawn. 
We have found already that one school in particular has used the tapes we nuide of their 
teachers for an in-house inservice session. The taped teachers served as moderators during 
discussion of their teaching. 

On the local level, we sense the following implications: 

1. Need to continue to involve staff at Iowa State University and an advisory 
conunittee to foster incorporation of the materials during the very early stages of 
antidpated use. A committee's broad base of opinion helps ensure that a well- 
balanced program is developed. We recognize that advice of this sort is 
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tantamount to joint planning of a oourse-a process that may need encouraging at the 
university level. 

2. Need to provide adequate opportunities tor discussion so that students can defend 
their position, engage in reflective analysis, and analyze strengths and 
weaknesses. The process of reflective analysis may be particularly valuable in 
creating the introspective and thoughtful dimate that fosters ability to assess 
teaching. 

3. Value to graduate students workii^ in the program. As mentioned, the stimulation 
of this funded project brou^t a dimate of vitality and realism to normal graduate- 
level activities. 0>urse work, theses, and dissertations seemed to take on a new 
levd of signiffcance as students encountered project activities on a daily basis. 

4. Value of having undergraduate students work from a research base. However, it 
must be recognized that the research is not always dear about the strei^gths and 
weaknesses, or effectiveness/ineffectiveness of a certain behavior. This caused 
students some concern, particularly after we had promoted a "knowledge base** as 
fundamental to the process of assessment. Students apparently presumed that 
teaching is black or white, right or wrong, and they had difficulty making 
judgments in that murl^ middle area containing few absolutes. 

5. Need for more examples of teaching behavtors, particulaily those that are neutral 
or negative. One of the critidsms of the autent materials is that **...the teachers 
are all so good.** Students might profit from seeing some problem or marginal 
teachers. As mentioned above, the committee struggled with this question and 
dedded tor the time being to emphasize positive behaviors. They recognized the 
need to present a balanced view, however, and agreed that this ndght be a goal to 
strive for in future production. 

At the national leve!, several considerations should be kept in mind, including: 

1. Use of model teaching efrisodes such as those we have produced in other teacher 
education programs on other c ^mpuses. Serious inquiries from others led to the 
establishing of contact with three teacher education programs in which the use of 
the project materials seemed suitable. For a variety of reasons (an illness, a faculty 
improvement leave, some hardware problems) these field tests are under continuing 
implementation. 

2. Difficulties of exporting the lessons if the local user does not have compatible g^. 
This seemed to be a major problem; both we and the users of the materials were 
disappointed that the lack of suitable vkleo players, computers, AND qualified 
local technidans proved suffident to block continuation of field testing on other 
can^>uses. 

3. Development of episodes for use by state ag?ndes who are in the process of creating 
evaluation or assessment systems for their teachers, in which videotapes of 
teaching episodes are needed. With the increased interest in teacher assessment in 
a number of states, interest centered on our unedited, original video footage. 

4. Mechanics for forming cooperative networics that involve higher education and the 
publk schools, and for whom our process might seive as a prototype. 

The adoption or adaptation of our materials and techniques in the educational community at 
large might be influenced by the following observations: 
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• A preoocupatijii >y students and teachers that (D the realism of teaching must be 
bniug^t to tile daasroom, and (2) lechnolc^ is here to slay a^ 

to teachii^ and learning by reducing the labor intensity oi live teaching and by gently 
shifting the re^nsibiUty for the process from tfie teacher to the student. 

• Stimulus for discussion, readily aigument and a reflective andysis of teac^ When 
you can say "What do you think of this teacher?*" and base the question on a 
videotaped segment that has been especially chosen to illustrate a specific bdiavior, 
the situation in whidi tfds takes fiace becomes more immediate and exdtii^g. 

Not all of our experiences have been fovoraUe, however. Some of the difficulties we have 
encountered induded: 

• Need for compatible couipment and c^fied aervi<» pgr^nncl whcre^ 
anticipated. The somewhat unusual configuratkm of equipment nudces it necessary to 
have contact with qualified and knowledgeable service technicians or media 
specialists at the field lest site. The equipment required for interactive video is not 
available as a single piece in one cibinet Instead, it must be assembled by connecting 
togeflier a videotape player, a television ntonitor, and a microcon^ter-each of which 
requires several spedal cables. Even though the caUes can be clearly labded for easy 
connecting, a certain level of anxiety seems to exist on the part of anyone using a woric 
station that contains the equipment. Few peofrie, it seems, want to take responsibility 
for installing and maintaining the hardware to support interactive video. It would be 
much easier to handle the equipment requiremento if a sin^e machine prewired and 
ready for instant use, were available. (One of the advantages of using newer 
devek>pments, such as the Macintosh-based HyperCard, or the IBM InfdWindow is 
tlat these types of equipment are already set up and ready for use). 

• Adequate in-service acHviHes for adopter faculty— AND for students who will be 
using the materials. Wehada tendency to make loo many assumptions about the level 
of interest or the initial expertise possessed by tfiose who used the naterials. It would 
have more effective to provkle systematic, thorough in-service workshops for all of 
those who weie to use the materials. We discovered that personal contact is a 
necessary part of the ''installation" of the hardware, the software, the supporting 
materials, and the overall plan for use. 



V. INSTITUTIONALIZED FEATURES OF PROJECTS 

At the present time plans are underway ^o continue the project after September 1988. 
The following /eatures will be retained: 

1. Use of selected modules in the laboratory portion of the sophomore level 
elementary education methods course. Currently we are holding meetings with the 
lead teacher of that course to work out the details of implennentation for the fall 
semester, 1988. We already have recognized the need to include more opportunities 
for student discussion, nK>re thorough instruction in ttie use of the materials and the 
instructional format to be followed, and increased information about the process of 
writing descripdons and assessments of teachii\g episodes. 

2. Current production of a videodisk of teaching behaviors. Using college funding, 
graduate students who register for academk credit for the experience are making 
tfte videodisk. A variety of excerpts ftom the footage obtained for die project has 
been selected and assembled into a single videotap^r ftom which the disk is being 
produced. 
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A new approach to instruction, based on the microworid concept, will be developed 
employing HypciCard or levd three interactive video techniques. (A microworid 
is the term applied to boA a process and a software package. Microworlds are 
meant to be "e)^red" using tiie process of free association or intuitive learning. 
Unlike traditional computer-assisted instructkm, in whkh the progrun sequence is 
pre-set by the programmer, and which ttie fonnat is either linear or branched, a 
midowofldisnot meant to bee)*' :uted by foOowing a sequence. Itisaninformaticm 
base in the same sense that a dicttonary is an information base.) 

There are commitments to continue development and expansion of selected project 
activities over a longer term. These include: 

1. Intent to focus use of the materials in the dementary educstion methods course. This 
seems to be the tMsi suitable ''home" for the types of materials that have been 
devdoped, primarily because the examines now on hand a*<f consist largely of teaching 
episodes in the K-6 rai>ge. The reason for more narrowly taigeting the examines, as 
mentioned earlier, was to increase student acceptance of die materials. 

2. Acquiring more videotapes from school dassrooms. The public schools are committed to 
helping with this by allowing us to into their classrooms to make videotapes, by 
assisting in klentifying those teachers who mi^ be interested in becoming involved in 
the taping, and by assisting with the scripting of teaching scenarios that could be used 
to illustrate the teaching behaviors lo be hi^ighted. 

3. Periodic updating of the research-based monographs that serve as the foundation for 
the assessing of ti^e videotaped teaching episodes. 

4. Increased interest in the production and use of videodisks for microworid applications. 
The growth of ii\terest in the Macintosh microcomputer's HyperCard concept, and in 
level three interactive video systems (such as the IBM C6rporatk>n's InfoViindow) has 
been a stimulus to adapt ideas from die project to these new media. 

These efforts described above will continue as a result of the stimulus this project has 
created. The level of visibility of the efforts of the past three years has made the work 
attractive within the college and beyond. 



VL OVERALL STRENGTHS AN^ WEAKNESSES & LESSONS LEARNED 
The strongest and most positive effects of the project indude: 

• Development of close ties with school-so much so that we now have established a 
collegial working relationship with them. This has led to a "multiplier" effect; 
participation in the project acts as leverage when work with other schools may be 
negotiated. 

• Renewal of content and teaching techniques found in methods courses at the tmiversity 
level. The benefits are primarily to faculty and thdr students, both those directly 
invdved in the design and production of materids, and those who are the beneficiaries 
through thdr use of the materials. 

• Hd^tening of interest in new instructiond configurations <rf educationd technology, in 
particular, serving as a model for graduate students and faculty in the college. The 
open, dynamic system of devdopment that the project exemplifies has served as an 
example both to those involved in the project, and to the outskle observers. 
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The toist effective aspecb of the project indude these observations: 

• The nature of the interaction within the lessons; students made the observation that it 
was sometimes trivial and required k>w*levd types of responses. 

• Rdiance on the hope fhsi* those who used the materials would give adequate attention 
to the research base. V/e were rot always sure ttuit users of the materials-espedally 
those who used the materials off campus-took suitaUe re^nsiUlity for acquirii\g 
sufficient knowledge on whidi to base their assessments of teachii^ 

Based on what we now know, if we were able to b^gin the pn>ject anew, we niight m 
procedures in order to: 

• Use videodisk technology instead of interactive videotape. It is necessary to hold 
access time and response tinne to a minimum <rf only two or three seconds. Themechanics 
of a vkleotape are such that many seconds are required for the system to find and play 
the desired segments. Frame-to*frame access time with a videodisk rarely exceeds two 
seconds, making it possible to find virtually any footage on a disk insuntly. This 
quickness figures importantly into leamii^ styles and into ttie learner's need for nearly 
instant communication with die system. 

• Strive to target grade levels at the outset, more or less ignoring a contention that 
teaching behaviors are generic and universal across grade levels and subject areas. This 
is a point that bothered students a great deal, and dissatisfaction over this issue may 
have influenced thdr fediiigs about the overall efficacy of individualized, interactive 
video lessons. 

• Work more dosely with college faculty to plan for systematic infusion into a course. 
The presumption that everyone wi>uld openly wdcome the project was not always true. 
Cultivation of the ccma^pt was necessary for good, solid adoption. A doser tie with 
university faculty, to give them a greater sense of ownership by working more with 
them and offering more inservice opportunities would contribute to the success of the 
project. 

The most important aspects of human resources to capture were the cortfidence and 
support of the teachers, university staff, administrators, and students. Without this support 
system, the adouHon and use of the materials would not be possible. 

Finendai and institutioiuil resources to capture iiududed nK>ral support, a positive 
public relations climate, *luill talk** enthusiasm, and money. Top-down support for a project 
such as this one sets the exan^le and establishes a positive tone for others to follow. If it seems 
to be a company project, it is generally more widely accepted by eveiyone on the staff. 



vn. niODUCTS AND DISSEMINATION AcnvrriES 

The primary products from the project i xlude a collection of interactive video mo(' jles 
that are used in the study and assessment of the teaching behaviors. Each of the behaviors has 
two corre^nding rkiodules; an instructional module and an assessment module. 

An instructional module runs between 15 and 22 minutes in length, and contains six to 
eight examples of the featured teaching behavior. The corresponding assessment module is 
shorter- -usually 12-15 minutes tong. 
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A description of the modules is attached to this report, as Appendix A of the Project 
Portrayal. The videotapes themsdves are not included here, althou^ scrips of the modules 
could be made available. 

A set of moitographs, one for each of the nine teaching bdmviors, accompanies the 
modules. Each monograph is two to three pages loi^ and represents a brief synopsis of the 
literature that pertains to the behavior. The mofK>graphs acoonupany this Pioiect Portrayal as 
AppendU B. 

A variety of student guidebooks have been used to provide information about the 
modules and their use, to studento and teachers. These guidebooks have ^hanged from time to 
t me, depending on tfie nature of the field test being conducted and the number of modules being 
used. (Held te&ld were conducted with fewer than an nine of the modules^ in ^ 
needs and to fit the materials into existing schedules and time fiameworics, and to take into 
consideration the number and types of students involved, and the nature of the courses or 
conditions under which the field tests were conducted.) A sample of the types of guidebooks 
devdoi^d for the project will be found in Appendbc C. 

A cognitive test was devetoped and used for the major field test conducted during the 
1987-1988 academic year. This is a 40-item multiple choice test coverii^ content found in the 
modules and in the monographs, covermg the teaching behaviors motivation, communication, 
setting and resources, and explanations. The cognitive test is attached as Appendbc D. 

A variety of feedback forms and surveys provided information on stiident attitudes 
about the nature of the instructional ^tem, the content and format of the modules, and other 
opinions. These are included as Appendix E. 

An information package has also been used to answer inquiries about the system that 
have come to attention by phone or mail. This includes an explanatory letter that is written to 
answer specific questions presented by the inquiry. Each cover letter is different because each 
query is based on different motives and needs. Usually, however, the return package of 
information contains some cm* all of the items described above, and found in the appendices. 

Some of the dissemination activities have been of a face-to-face nature, carried out by 
the project director or others connected with the project. In several cases, we have had visitors 
from other campuses who have learned about the project through news items i*. professional 
publications or by word-of-mouth. The project is well known in the College of Education and 
many faa:!ty members have mentioned it to others during the past few years. Presentations 
have al'o been made regionaUy (fowa Educational Media Association, the Iowa Curriculum 
and Instruction Conference, the coUege-^nsored national Conference on Assessment of Teacher 
Education Studeu^ in I>ecember 1987). As a component of presentations on the natfonal level, a 
description of the project has been included in other presentaCIons i out College of Education 
activities and curriculum and instruction. 

The specific audi nces reached in these presentations were college and university 
professors, public school .*achers and administrators, and area, regional, state, and national 
professionals in education. The largest proportion of these groups has been classroom teachers, 
at an estimate of api»'Oximately 7j To. Their reactions have been interesting, but not necessarily 
unexpected. Highlights of those reactions include: 

• Recognition of the innovative nature of the system being used in the education of 
preservice teachers, including some surprise in learning of the concept called interactive 
video. 
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• Skepticism about the use of the technology outside a university environment, with 
expressed concern over the acquisition cost, nudntenance, and operation of the 
equipment 

• Concern for the amount of time required to design and produce the software needed to 
undeigird the instructional system. 

• Agreement that a knowledge base of research about teaching behaviors is important, 
but neverthdess some tendency to dismiss the signifkance of the research because of its 
failure to provide definite guidelines for teacher bdttvior and performance. The result 
appears to be a reliance on personal experience and intuition when it comes to acquiring 
a persorial style of teaching. 

• Realization that teaching styles are complex and not amenable to simple, clear-cut 
analysis. 

The project materials will continue to be used after the fm.ding period closes, and we 
hope that a stronger and larger base of information can continue to be assembled to more sharply 
define the strengths and weaknesses. Out of this continued effort we anticipate increased 
activity in the areas of research and dissemination. 

Some of the anticipated dissemination activities following the closing of the project 

include: 

• Publications 

• Concurrent sessions at conferences 

• DenM>nstrations for those visiting 

• Making the materials available to those elsewhere who might be interested in 
using the system. 

**! believe the influence of this project to date, as a result of dissemination activities, 
includes a high degree of visibility for the use of contemporary instructional technology to 
deliver information in new configurations. As a means to encourage individual study of 
teaching behaviors^ to reduce the labor intensity connected with face-to-face teaching, and as a 
stimulus to encourage reflective inquiry and analysis, the project nuiterials have a great deal of 
promise.** 
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APPENDIX A 



A DBSCRIPTim OF THE INSTRUCTKMAL AND ASSESSMENT MODULES 

This dociiment describes two kay components of the Teaching Improve - 
ment Model, the Interactive video modules that Illustrate selected 
teaching behaviors (Instructional modules) and the Interactive video 
modules that show teaching episodes for the purpose of assessing the 
effectiveness of selected behaviors. 

The teaching behaviors each have a pair of modules; a uodule pair 
consists of one Instructional module and one assessment module, and they 
are studied In that sequence. While the actual videotape time for a 
module averages 12-18 minutes, the module requires a 50-mlnute working 
time because of the embedded tests and the Interactive segments. 

The following, section provides general Information about the 
Instructional assessment modules. This Is followed by a section that 
describes each of the modules that have been completed. 



SfiUfilAl Information 

Inacructional modules are Interactive video lessons about 15 
minutes In length. Several Interruptions are built Into the lessons, 
calling for student responses. Rarely Is multiple choice used. More 
often a word, phrase, or short paragraph Is called for. These Inter- 
active opportunities ask students to furnish their opinion about what 
should be done In a certain teaching situation, or they require sugges- 
tions for alternative teaching strategies. 

An Instructional module may contain 8-10 brief excerpts, or 
''teaching moments," that Illustrate an aspect or element of the teaching 
behavior around which the module Is designed. The segments are linked 
by voice-over bridges that serves as (1) recap of the previous segment, 
and (2) an advance organizer for the next segment. 

Thus, an Instructional module Is a video Illustration of the behav- 
ior and Its elements described In the r^'oearch-based monograph. Reading 
of the monograph is required prior to taking the instructional module, 
and each module begins with a pre -viewing test on the computer to deter- 
mine how well students understand the research base that underglrds the 
examples chosen to illustrate the module. A post-viewing test, also on 
the computer, measures the level of understanding acquired from the 
Instructional module. 

Each Instructional module is accompanied by a second tape* -an 
assessment module. The sequence of use, then is (1) monograph, (2) pre- 
viewing test, (3) instructional module, (4) post-viewing test, and (5) 
assessment module. 



Aggessmwt modules average 15 minutes in length and present a more 
cr less contiguous classroom episode. A minimum of editing has been 
done, though cutaways to the students in the class are used to show 
reactions to the teaching behavior. 



Participants rate the teacher's behavior on each of the individual 
elenents comprising the teaching behavior depicted in the videotape 
using the following 3-point scale: 

0 + 



Participantr also rated the* overall effectiveness of the 
demonstration of the teaching behavior using a 4-point rating scale that 
ranges from ineffective (1) to effective (4). 

Ine f f e c t ive Ef f ec t ive 



Results of a student's selection on these sc les are recorded on a 
floppy disk for subsequent analysis and correlation to demographic 
information supplied by that student. 

Finally, the assessment module concludes with a brief self- analysis 
by the teacher who was featured, or by other teachers or college methods 
instructors who discuss their ratings and analysis of the demonstrated 
teaching behavior. 



SETTING AND RESODBCES 

The seating pattern, bulletin boards, work stations, 
media ana other special materials as needed for the 
subject and grade level, and interaction of the 
teacher and students with setting and resources. 



The 15 -minute interactive video instructional module illustrates a 
variety of classroom settings and the resources within them. Eight 
short examples of teachers effectively using their setting and resources 
are feature, including effective use of a large space for teaching move- 
ment with music, the overhead projector in a student -centered activity. 
The quality of the materials, their proper use, the need for a wide 
variety of materials, a versatile classroom space, and the use of mater- 
ials and a setting suitable for the grade level and content area are 
emphasized in this instructional module. 

The accompanying assessment module features the "opening ceremo- 
nies" in a 12-minute segment of a kindergarten class, including songs, 
review of the daily "helper chart," pledge of allegiance, and counting 
with ordinal numbers. A 12-minute discussion with the teacher serves to 
debrief participants who made an assessment of the teaching and provides 
feedback for them to verify the accuracy of their assessment ratings. 



MOHVATION 



Stimulation of students to learn by being enthusiastic 
encouraging new ideas, and fostering independent thought. 



The 21-minute ins true t ton a 1 02siulfi includes 11 short examples of 
teachers exhibiting the elements of motivation: Expectation, Involve- 
ment, Success, and Enthusiasm. Beginning with selected commercials from 
broadcast television to illustrate aspects of motivation found in every- 
day life, the lesson uses elementary and secondary teachers in episodes 
involving weather (2nd grade), fractions (2nd grade), creative writing 
(4tb grade), the Aztecs (6th grade), science (3rd grade), Spanish (10th 
grade), and kindergarten (song and movement), among others. 

A 21-minute asaesflmant guululfi showing a fourth grade class engaged 
in writing and then reading stories from the "author's chair" is 
provided to assess the effectiveness of the teacher's portrayal of moti- 
vation. Seven minutes of the teacher's feedback and self- assessment 
follow the teaching segment. 



CQHNDNICATION 

Attention to good voice modulation, volume control, 
and proper grammar. Effective body language, gestures 
and eye contact indicate that the teacher is listening 
to students; some movement about the room is used. 



The instructional jQgjlulfi on Communication is nearly 19 minutes 
long, and contains six e:.anples oi classroom teachers exhibiting the two 
elements of communication; S^ndlag and Receiving . Beginning with an 
example from high school Spanish to show a rapid sending/receiving 
sequence between teacher and students, the next segment compresses time 
to present a string of teacher responses to students' answers. Non- 
verbal messages are shown being received and sent through facial expres- 
sions. The effectiveness of the teacher putting a hand on a student's 
shoulder is shown as a means of communication, and the technique is 
discussed. Interactive segments include the rating of three "praise 
phrases" (That's very nice) each spoken with a different type of voice 
inflection. 

In the ftgg?g?ni?nt module . a 16*minute portion of a fourth grade 
social studies class is presented on the subject of rain shadow deserts. 
The teacher exhibits examples of sending and receiving, and guides 
students through a worksheet and a discussion of items she has used to 
make a "survival kit." The lesson ends with a simulation, in which she 
helps students imagine that their classroom is a rain shadow desert. 
Conditions that would prevail in that environment are described by the 
students. This teacher discusses her own teaching in a 5-minute inter- 
view that follows the computer -administered assessment scales for the 
viewer to use. 
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EKPLANATimS 



Systematic developnent of concepts in a clear, concise 
manner by using the proper vocabulary level, suitable 
examples, and understandcble analogies, as well as 
demonstrations and practical applications of concepts 
and theories. 



The 19-minute instructional jog^iulfi contains six examples of elemen- 
tary and middle school teaching. The Presentation of concepts is shown 
through a lesson on the Aztec Indians, followed by the element of 
Explanations termed Variety in which teachers use a number of ways and 
means to help students understand concepts in science and language arts. 
Suitability of the concept for the level of students is shown by a 
reading teacher using flash cards and felt board. Finally, Response i£ 
Students is illustrated by showing teachers' feedback to students in 
several different lessons. 

The aasesflment focusing on Explanations is 15 minutes in 

length, followed by an 11 -minute segment that includes debriefing and 
self-rating by the teacher. The videotaped segment is the teaching of 
fractions in a 2nd grade class. The teacher is particularly effective 
in drawing on student responses to develop the concept of fractions, and 
exhibits a wide variety of responses to their answers. 



INVOLVEKENT 

The encouragement of teacher/student and student/ 
teacher interaction seeking active participation and 
using a variety of instructional styles. Insightful 
questions, positive reinforcement, and equal attention 
to all students are important considerations. 



An instructional module for this teaching behavior is 14 minutes 
long and features seven examples of involvement. Illustrations show 
LsZfil fi£ InVPlvem^nt, Lsaua si Csmirsl, and opportunities £si involve- 
ment in a high school woodworking class, a fourth grade social studies 
class, and other classes in chemistry, Spanish, elementary reading, 
English, and geometry. The focus of the module is on the degree to 
which the teacher fosters interaction in the classroom, with some peer 
teaching (.."work with your partner...") and small group work as well as 
traditional teacher/student interaction. 

A high school Spanish class is depicted in the 16 -minute assessment 
module ■ A unique feature includes extensive use of student- to -student 
interaction under the guidance of the teacher. Group involvement, 
choral response, and interaction with an audiotape show methods for 
achieving and maintaining student involvement. The teacher discusses 
the effectiveness of his teaching behavior with a fellow teacher in a 
10-minute post -assessment feedback session. 
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Demonstration of comprehension of the subject and broad 
intellectual interests in a variety of other areas. 



Seven excerpts (five elementary teachers and two secondary 
teachers) are used in the instructional module on Knowledge. Elements 
of the module include AfifiSttftCX. Completeness, and Versatility , In one 
episode a teacher allows two inaccurate "teaching moments" to occur; she 
catches one, but not the other. Students using this module are asked, 
during an interactive segment, to comment on the situation. A music 
class for second- graders, a third-grade science lesson, a ninth-grade 
lesson on hyphens, and a high school teacher discussing violence on TV 
are used in this module. 

The aftgggawt nsdulfi features a second-grade science teacher 
(approximately 18 minutes) in a lesson on how animals hear. The hearing 
mechanisms for fish, birds, and mammals are discussed; people with 
hearing disabilities are mentioned; the referee's arm signals used in a 
football or baseball game are cited as means for communication; and the 
lesson ends with students "talking" to each other by signing with their 
hands. A videotaped self -analysis of her own teaching follows the 
computer- administered assessment that the viewer makes of this lesson. 



EFFICIENCY 

Operation of classroom in a business-like manner with 
little time wasted. Students know what is expected and 
are kept on task. 

This 26 minute instructional module includes scenes from both 
elementary and secondary classrooms. In these examples, the teachers 
ill\istrate preparedness, classroom management, and pacing- -some 
effectively and some ineffectively. In one example, an elementary 
language arts teacher has all materials arranged ahead of time so the 
class begins on time and runs smoothly. However, the example of a high 
school art teacher shows how much time can be lost due to misplaced 
pencils, glasses, and poor quality handouts. Several computer segments 
ask the student to review and then to suggest possible techniques that 
would facilitate efficiency. 
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USE; The correct manipulation of the setting and resources 

• Are the media used correctly... are transparencies 
"revealed" one line at a time... Is film or TV preceded 
by the teacher's overv1eN...are bulletin boards 
Integrated Into the lesson or merely used as decoration? 

• Does the teacher move around to take advantage of the 
setting and resources... Is the seatlna flexible to 
permit special configurations... r*,n all students see 
and hear...? 

V 

Look for thfnas such as comfortable furniture, sufficient lighting, freedom 
from distractions, cleanliness, effective bulletin boards, vrarkabfe room 
arrangement, and utilization of the physical setting to enhance Instruction. 



VARIETY: The array of media, materials, displays, and classroom configurations 
that the teacher uses. 

• Do the students use a variety of materials as they learn? 

• Do the setting and resources lend themselves to learning 
through a variety of ways? 

You can Judge variety by looking at the types of bulletin boards, displays, 
and other static materials. Also observe If the teacher uses an array of 
different materials and media during Instruction. You might try listing the 
variety of activities and materials students areilnvolved with In a 10-15 
minute period. 

SUITABILITY: The appropriateness of the setting and resources for the content 
of the lesson... and for the students' learning level. 

• Is the classroom suitable for both Individual and group 
work... can the room be rearranged? 

• Are the materials appropriate for the students and for 
the subject? 

You would probably not use transparencies to describe a field trip through 
a newspaper publishing compare; slides or videotape Kould be better; the 
field trip Itself would be best. 

Small aroup discussion could be best facilitated by rearranging desks; 
It would not be very succesrful If the room had fixed seating. 
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Oiganizatton {MitKy m^kUi 

Organization refers to the systematic preparation of instructional events designed to 
facilitate the learning process. This characteristic is evident in successful teachers when they 
establish dear and achievable goals, plan activites to accomplish thenv and communicate 
those goals to their students. Other components of organization sometimes Indude 
establishing rules and procedures, reacting to misbehavior, and monitoring and pacing 
classroom events (Doyle, 1980). "Organization" is thus a complex topic, and can be viewed 
from a number of different angles, widi emphasis placed on any upect that the researcher oi 
teadier feds is most important. 

Regardless of die concepts that are chosen, or thdr relative emphasis, a convenient 
method for discussing organization is to divide it into 2 elements. There are those activities 
that occur prior to the teaching... the planning for ftrgj»iir*tjffn and then there are those 
activities tiiat occur during teaching tiut relate to maintaining oryanizarion. 

- Planning for Organization - 

The benefits of planning have been identified by a variety of researchers. Yinger (1977) found 
that for many ?eadiers, having a planning routine hdped to simplify the potentially complex 
activity of lesson construction. A decrease in the levd of unpredictability and uncertainty in 
the classroom was dted by Peterson, Nfarx, Sc Oark (1978) as a benefit from planning. An 
increased sense of confidence and security was listed by teadiers in a survey done by Clark & 
Yinger (1979) that was attributable to the practice of advance planning. 

Qark and Yinger, after considerable research on the subject of teacher planning, found 
three main functions of the planning process. The first is that planning establishes a seiysa of 
direction for tiie lesson in the initial stages of preparation. The second function is in 
preparing the teacher for the presentation of the lesson, both mentally (the teacher thinks 
about how to present the material most effectively) and instrumentally ( the teacher produces 
or acquires the necessary material). The titird major function of planning is to guide and 
focus the instruction while it is being implemented. 

In other words, effective planning establishes a goal for the lesson, darifies tiie teaching 
strategies needed to reach tiie goal, and causes tiie teadier to become preoccupied witii tiie goal 
so that the instruction is focused at all times. 

Once the goal and its accompanying objectives are worked out tne development of 
concepts can proceed. According to Gagne and Briggs (1979), concepts should be presented 
sequentially witii mastery of each step achieved before moving on to more difficult ideas. 
New vocabulary words should be introduced as well as supporting visual material. 
Systematic attention should be paid to all accessory or peripheral information that facilitates 
understanding of tiie main ideas. During tiie organization of a lesson or a course of study, 
several specific techniques are suggested for students to improve their learning of concepts. 
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Then should alio be an attempt to link the course with previous learning - that is, to help 
the itudsnts to bui|d relationships among what they already know aiid the new ideas they are 
presented with (Wittrock, 1985). Students should also be taught how to use various learning 
strategies; techniques that facilitate the learning and remembering of new material. Advance 
organizers (conoeptf related to the content but broader and mora abstract) can be presented 
before the instruction in order to increase the networking of ideas. (Royer, 1986) Mnemonics 
(techniques used to increase recall of factual data) can also be presented during the lesson 
presentation, and have been shown to be effective at all g»de levels. (Snowman, 1986) 

. Maintaining Organization - 

To ensure that teaching and learning proceed smoothly, and tha^ both the teacher and 
studenta stay on task, certain classroom events must receive attention. These include (1) 
continued focus on instruction, (2) reacting to misbehavior, and (3) communicating expecta- 
tions. 

Fbcu5 on instruction was mentioned above, identified by Cark and Yinger as being an 
important outcome of planning. It is referred to again her^ because it provides a continual 
theme for a teacher. Teachers aie verv active participants in the dassroom... this includes 
helping individuals or calling attention to difficulties that are experienced by the entire dass. 
Gump (1967) found that approximately one half of the teachers' acts involve instruction 
(questioning, feedback, imparting knowledge, etc). The rest of the time the teacher were 
(ffganizing student activities and dealing with deviant behaviors. 

A great deal has been written about methods for handling misbehavior in the 
dassroom, and many studies have been conducted to determine what happens and how the 
events should be dealt with. Cope (1978) reported that selections of management strategies 
were based on information about the student's history of deviancy, the nature of the act, and 
the setting in which it occurred. In another study, researchers found successful managers 
create order by establishing activities, antidpating potential misbehavior, and catching 
misbehavior early when it occurs (Emmer. 1980; Evertson & Emmer, 1982). This topic is too 
extensive to treat here though it is an important concern of new and inexperienced teachers. 
Techniques for handling misbehavior are often acquired more effectively in actual teaching 
situations. Anderson-Levitt (1984) and others found that actions that appear to be similar are 
reacted to quite differently by teachers when performed by different students at different times 
or in different contexts. 

Along with a dear sense of orgaiuzation within the lesson, students must also be aware 
of the teacher's expectations, the well-organized teacher is able to conununicate these 
expectations: because he or she is guided by them in plamUng the lesson. Once these 
expectations have been established, the organized teacher makes sure that all components of 
the instructional process are aligned with them - the statement of objectives, the course 
<^ient, and the testing procedures. 



Look for evidence of organization while watching the tapes and ask these questions: 

1) Does the teacher seem to have dear plan to guide tU lesson, or does it tend to wander 
off track? 

2) Is the teacher piepared with the neoessaiy materials and do they relate directly to the 
lesson being covered? 

3) Are transitions from one part of the lesson to the next smooth? 

4) Has the teacher used techniques to liiJc the new rriaterial with previously-learned 
concepts? 

5) Does the teacher conuntmicate clearly to the students specifically what is expected of 
them? 
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Efficiency 



Emcicncy it tlie dassroom invdva using the allotted time productively, and 
avoiding unnecceMaxy intemiptlont or distractions that may interfere with the 
learning process. A number of studies designed to examine the efficiency of the 
classroom setting and activities have used "time<m-ta«k" as a measure of students' 
actual engagement with thesub)ectathand,andhaverefcnedtothisas"quality time" 
or "Academic Learning Time- (Berliner, 1979; Denham & Ueberman, 1980) A 

review of research by Bennett (1978) dted a number of studies supporting a link 
between student engagement (time-on-task) and academic addevement 

Effidency is an important aspect of the teachlng/kaxning process, because use of 
time Is one of the few variables that the teacher is aUe to manipulate in order to 
improve student achievement Productive use of time very often depends on die 
teacher's ability to manage the dassroom as an organized learning envLxmment 
where instruction ftows smoothly. 

Efficiency can be broken down into tiuee major components: 

• Preparedness 

• Oassroom Maiugement 

• Padng 

Preparedness on the part of the teacher refers to the teacher's readiness with 
materials, supplies, and equipment when the dass begins or when moving through a 
transition of some kind. Brophy and Evertson (1976) found tiiat in well-organized 
dassrooms, "transitions lasted only a short time ... by contrast, transitional periods in 
less well-organized dassrooms tended to be duu>tic, with children confused and 
needing to ask the teacher what to do next." One study estimated tiut tiie average 
teacher wastes nine minutes at the beginning of each pwiod (Good, 1983), while 
Gump (2974) found that the dasses in one elementary sdiool in his study spent nearly 
20 percent of each day on "nonsubstance , 'getting organized' activities." Efficient 
teachers also exped students to be prepared and stay on task, while less-effident 
teachers allow students to spend a greater anount of time getting organized, 
sodalizing, daydreaming, and moving about the room. (Bennett, 1978; Gump, 1974; 
Rutter, et al, 1979; Berliner, 1978) 
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Hm Moond omponcnt of efficiency, CUMioom Manegemcnt^ enoompasaet a wide 
range of ikiUa, aU dealing %viA stralegiaa for keeping a complex event (education) 
operating in an orteiy fashion. Explaining the rules and procedurec early in ttie year 
so that they are clearly established is one example of good management (Doyle/1960) 
littfe time will need to be wasted on unimportant details if everyone understands ".iie 
system" and how it works. 

Another useful managem^t technique is the ability of the teadier to monitor a 
variety of activites, all occurring simultaneously. Several resaidiers have examined 
this skill and found a positive association with students achievement. (Kounin^ 1970; 
Brophy & Bvertson^ 1976; Copeland, 1983; Sdiumnw 1971) Teachers need to be aware 
of how well die classroom machine as a whole is functioning and catch minor 
problems of inattention and misconduct before they bk)ssom Into major crises. 

Other valuable dassroom management skills includes flexibility vdien events take 
unexpected turns, consistency in dealing with students, and personal organization in 
handing administrative details, such as record-keeping and grading. (Doyle, 1960) 
"Oassroom management skills correlate witti student learning gains not only because 
skilled dassnxnn managers maximize student engagement on tasks but because good 
managers also tend to be good instructors and vice versa. " (Evertson & Anderson, 
1978) 

The third major aspect of efficiency that influences student achievement is pacing - 
the speed at which the students move throf igh the material. The efficient teacher. 
mvst have the ability to maintain the forward momentum of the instruction at an 
appropriate pace, while taking the individual differences of the student into 
consideration. Successful teachers are "task oriented and businesslike in moving the 
dass along at a brisk pace." (Brophy, 1979) IteHtatlons or lags in the flow of 
classroom activities has been linked to increased off-task shident behavior in 
observational studies (Gump, 1967), and teachers seen as "successful managers" were 
rated highly in smoothness and momentum of instructional events. (Kounin, 1970) 

Completely filling the available dass time is another important aspect of pacing. In 
a study observing junior high classrooms, Doyle (1984) found that "the more effective 
managers were consistently able to fit activites to sessions [and] either let the bell 
interrapt the last activity ... or dearly marked the dosing of a session with a distinct 
ioutin«} for dismissal." Emmer (1982) also found that raooessful teachers used standard 
routines to to begin and end dasss, in order to set a consistent pace and engage 
shidents for the entire period. 
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While vitwing tht videotape, watch the dassroom activites and obeerve bow the 
teacher exhibits tffidtncy in its three oomponcnts: prq^aredneif, management; and 
padng. Tiyloanfiwtheaeqiieftioni: 

• Does ftetMCfaetqppeer to be ready to teach the daaa, with materials/ supplies, and 
equipm«nt raady at hand? 

• Are tht students actively engaged with the materials, or do they appear to be 
daydreaming, todaliidng, or wasting time? 

• Do ttw students seem to have a dear idea of ttie rules and procedures of tiie 
dassroom? 

• Does the teacher seem to be aware of what* s going on in the entire room, even 
when sevml activities are occurring simultaneously? 

• IS the pace appropriate for the student -not too skm or too fast; 80 that students 
are occupied the entire dass period^ but not rushed vlong? 
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Studtnti mUr the cUssroom with a variety of experiences and attitudes that 
affect their ability and motivation to learn. Regardless of how efficiently 
instruction Is organized or how well a program Is designed, some students need 
their Involvement In the learning process reinforced. The teacher encourages 
student involvement by using a variety of instructional styles and by seeking 
active student participation In the learning process. 

Meaningful Involvement calls for the teacher to "eate learning encounters 
that will get students excited about learning and provide successful learning 
experiences. No longer are students to be viewed as Inactive recipients of 
Information. Through Innovative activities and strategies teachers can help 
students to becor* more active and reflective learners. 

A variety of labels and techniques can be used to characterize Involvement, 
but two of the more conmon ar« time on task, and questioning . In some texts 
these m«y be treated under the heading of classroom management, and certainly 
the methods by tdtlch a teacher makes use of classroom time and handles questions 
and answers Involve management. However^ both time on task and questioning 
Involve the student, and we have chosen to treat them as Involvement concepts. 

Time On Task ... It Is possible to account for classroom time by considering 
three categories, as described below: 

e Available time ... that time that school Is In session, usually 
figured on the basis of a whole school year. 

e Allocated time ... time devoted to the subjects or activities In 
the curriculum, such as science, social studies, etc. Schmidt 
and Buchman (1983) report a areat deal of variation In allocated 
time from school to school because (l)teacher preferences for a 
certain subject area vary, and f2)the local conditions... parents, 
community Influences, and other Indlgeneous factors exert 
Influence. 

e Engaged titne ... Berliner (1979) and others have studied engaged 
time, which Is described as the time students are actually 
working on schoolwc*k. He says It Is positively correlated 
with achievement— a finding that shouldn't surprise anyone. 
Because of factors mentioned above It varies a great deal, 
however, according to Fisher and others (1978). 

This category c«n be divided more specifically Into Interactive . 
nonlnteractlve . and unoccupied time. 

There are basically three Interaction patterns: teacher-student, student- teacher » 
and student- student. Ideally, a lesson with optimal Involvement would Incorporate 
all three Interaction patterns. As Dr. Hunklns states, "Students will not be- 
come active learners -jn. ^ss they are provided with opportunities for becoming 
involved In their learning." (1976). Or. Thier (1965) Identifies four levels of 
Involvement: 
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— Minimal Inv lvement... student reads about something; 

— • degree of Involvement. ..student becomes Involved In classroom 
discussions about some subject matter; 

— a higher degree of Involvement occurs when the teacher encourages the 
learner to experiment; and 

— highfst t>^ge of Involvement... learner Is totally Involved In observing 
and stu4y1ng phenomena, recording what occurs, and engaging In directly 
experiencing phenomena. 

Questioning ... studies of the use of questions by teachers Indicate that. In 
tome cases, hundreds of questions... and answers... may be a part of a typical 
school day. Early educators such as Socrates used questions as a basis of their 
teaching style, usually to good advantage. As Hunklns (1976) puts It: 

"Regardless of whether a teacher Is functioning Inductively or 
deductively with data, he/she needs to generati» questions. And the 
questions that are created and the manner In which they are phrased 
and sequenced Influences the quality, significance, and accuracy of 
the learner's conclusions and what Is done with those conclusions." 

The use of Insightful questions helps students to become critical processors 
and consumers of Information... questions are a means of Increasing the Inter- 
action patterns and the degree of Involvement. 

Among the Ideas to consider when you use questioning as an element of teaching 
are: 

» 

e Level ... lower level "fact" questions... on one end of the scale 
...and higher order "thought* or "problem solving" questions on 
the other. It may seem as If the higher level questions are 
more valuable and make a greater contribution to learning, but 
Winne (1979) reports that It makes little difference. Maybe It 
depends on the grade level, subject area, the nature of the 
questions, or perhaps the design of the research study that led 
to the conclusions. On that last point, when Redfleld and 
Rousseau (1981) analyzed the same studies with diferent method 
they found that higher order questions did Increase student 
achievement. 

It Is essential, or course, to ask questions clearly and In a 
proper sequence. Jacobson and others (1985) suggest that a 
single question that could be answered In a variety of ways Is 
usefel In Increasing Involvement of students. But this requires 
continued clarification... "redirection", as he describes It. 

• Walt Time ... once the question Is asked, what happens? Usually 
an answer, or silence will follow, and the teacher may prob o or 
prompt for an answer. That period of time, measured In seconds, 
between the question and a student response or a teacher probe/ 
prompt Is i;a1t time. The typical teacher waits about 1 second, 
according to Rowe (1986). rie clafms there are advantages In 
Increasing the wait time to 3 seconc'iS or more. Including lengthened 



itudtnt ruiponies, Increased questions from students, and 
left overal discipline problems In tl^ classroom. Changes 
. also take place In the teaching: ttidiers prompt and probe 
tarn, theiy Invite i wider variety of jntitert, and thoy seem 
to tmt certain typtt of students iKmi positively. 

• Hand! In:; Student Responses. ..flexibility Is the key, and the 
roiiowing suggeetions are listed for your use: 

~ positive reinforcement, such as 'flno"! "OK", "good" pro- 
motes further student Involvement 

" prompts, such as "Can you tell me more about It..." or 
"That's a good start on the answer..." 

— repeating the student's answer, to clarify It for yourself 
and oihers, and to guarantee that everyone In the class 
hears It 

Other work on Involvement through questions, conducted by Good and Brophy (1983) 
Indicates that rephrasing the question, or providing the correct answer along 
with an explanation of how it was determined are effective techniques. 

As you view the videotape for assessing the criterion of Involvement here are 
tome question you might ask: 

• Who did most of the work In the class? 

• Who raised most of the questions? 

• In Mhat activities were learners engaged? 

• Who came across as the major performer... teacher or student? 
- Just what were the learners doing? 

• Are students encouraged to work together? 

Dr. Bayer (1S71) states that "the primary purpose of teaching Is to facilitate 
learning... to stimulate It, guide It, direct, make It easier, and In general 
ensure that It happens, "...students must be actively Involved In their 
learning and It Is the teacher's major role to arranoe the learning environ- 
ment In ways that will facilitate student learning" (Hunklns, 1976). 
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sensitivity 

' * 

Sensitivity on ths part of th« tmicher can bm iimicfibed 
mm An awarensss of the thouqhta, fMrliniglv, anti abilttiM of 
atudsnts as individuals. This awar«PNij|s helps to build at 
sense of trust and rapport betneen etudehts and teacher, mnd 
also creates an environment* of positive pfrsonal and 
academic qrowth. **ClasBrooms are settings where a variety 
of social cues from teachersf some df .which may be 
Afftfctive^ are believed to have far^eathinq implications 
for how students view thsfmselves" tfiraham* l9Jti) . High 
■elf-eetoom (while not necessarily the cause of succMs) . 
appears to be one of the condition* required for achievement 
(Hamachock, 1971), and student*** sel f :*«oncept is influenced 
by how thev are treated by others. (HsiXiirieic^, 1972). 

The component behaviors of teather ^pensitivity include 
the ability to recoqnixiir special adaldeAiijd /needs of 
individual students^, *n aiwareness of Hon-academic (sqcial, 
emotional 9 personal) student needs, /and a positive approach 
to disciplino or punishment. 

Dealing with special academic needs, whether for slower 
students who need extra attention or for gifted students who 
iproqress much more rapidly than their classmates, lb mqre 
work for the teacher p but it pays off for the learner. The 
Beginning Teacher Evaluation Study (BTES) conducted in 
1974-75 found that effective teachers were able to respond 
to the needs of individuals, plus ""achievement positively 
correlated to teachers who wore succOsful with diagnosis 
and prescription of appropriate leariiinq tasks." <Brophy t 
6ood« 1986) Fox (1979), proposed that teachers develop 
program adaptations to improve the teaching of gifted 
students and ^^ovide additional enrichment or tutorial 
activities to moot these students' needs. 

The non-academic needs of students are also accepted 
and dealt with bv tho sensitive teacher^. This may simply 
mean seeing each student as a whole human being and 
rocogniaing their personal, social, and emotional qualities, 
as ijeP as their intellectual strengths and weaknesses. In 
an article about the challenges of Junior and senior high 
clavsrooms, Drinkard (1966) asserts that "Teacher attention 
l.o tha emotional needs of students is necessary if we are to 
reach them intellectually." Several studies have been done 
xn noii-Bchool settings which indicai that people pmr4orm 
b«}tter and derive greater satisfactic i from lifa when they 
fee] that their employers or leaderfi genuinely care about 
their personal needs and coals (Kahn & Katz, 19601 Sinclair, 
J9705 Holahan «: Saoaort, 1973). 

The third component of teacher sensitivity is using a 
li'iT^itxw?. problem-sol vin^g approach to discipline. In ' 
researching alternative methods of classroom discipline, 
Bavor <1984> intorvioued several middle echool teachers whc 
umrm considered successful in their student-teacher 
relationships. The points emphasized were that those 
teachers spoke privately with offending students to resolve 



problom* <r«thor than 9mb«r«Minq thorn In front of th© 
class), thsy relied on individual interaction to help 
students to cope and adjust* and thev actively worked to • 
develop a sense of mutual trur,t and respect. Qoldeteirr & 
Weber (1981) found that discipline techniques considered 
*'socioeeotional " were positively rel#i|i4 bn-tasic 
behavior, while "authoritarian" sppiTMohes'^were negatively 
related to stayinq on-task. ' i 

Sensitivity to studentp is a skill that falls clearly 
into the affective domain^ where it may .of ten be 
de-emphaeized, but its importance is clearlv seen in the 
development of the total student — affectivelv and 
coqnitively. ^ * 

While watching the videotape^ look, for siqns of tejtcher 
sensitivity by answerino the foUoning questions: 

1) Does the teacher provide additional help to 
students who need it? 

2) Are students qiven opportunities to work on other 
pro.lects if they finish their work earlv? 

3) Does the teacher mppmmr to be an accessible and 
willing listener? 

4) Are discipline problems handled discreetly and 
privately? 
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Whan attamptinq to tmmehmr mfimc^ivmnmum nummrouu 

Th« rpwch •vid«nc« that aKists gM«r«lly lMd« to thm conclusion 
that toachffrs Mho knoM th»lr subjoct battor arm morm affxtivo 
taachara (Barlinar, 1978, 19791 Hadlay, 1979, Roaanahina, 19791 
V 1979). Tha follOMlng alaaanta of knoMladaa 

dalinaata tha charactaristica of tha knoMladgaabla taachar: 

1) Accuracy ~ All inforaation diaaa«inatad ahould ba accurata 

and up-to-data. Inforaation ahould bo baaad on fact, not 
opinion. If claar and indiaputabla facta ara not 
aval labia, or If aavaral conflicting facta ara known, 
affort ahould ba oada to objactivaiy point thia out. 
Efforta ahould ba «ada to incorporata racant raaaarch 
findinga into tha laaaona. Accuracy includaa apalling, 
uaa of corract grumT, and propar pronunciation. 

2) Cooplatanoaa — In working toward coaprahanaion, tha 

knowladga of a laaaon ahould ba aupportad with apacific 
axaaplaa and dataila. A dafinition ia only ona aspact of 
a concapt...uaing nuaaroua illuatratlona and ralatad 
inforaation will incraaaa tranafarability of knowladga. 

3) Varaatility — Taachar daaonatrataa tha ability to 

intagrata tha knowladga acroaa eubjact aattar araaa. 
Uaing a vaat Trmy of axaaplaa and illuatratlona to 
atifflulata intaraat in tha aubjact, tha taachar attaapta 
to maka tha knowladga ralavant to tha axparianca of aach 
■tudant. All aKamplca and illuatratlona ahould ba 
appropriata in contant and grada laval. 
Sinca tha ■lamantary taachar ia axpactad to hava graat dapth in 
many curricular araaa and tha aacondary taachar ia axpactad to hava 
graat dapth in a apacific mrmm, it bacomaa a daaanding taak to 
sxhibit all of tha pointa attributad to a knowladoaabla taachar 
(Hanatt li Stow, 1984). 

So what const i tut aa a daaonatration of thorough knowladga of 
Bubj»ct mattar? Tha Clinical Manual for Taachar Parformanca 
Evaluation (Manatt & Stow, 1984) put forth daacriptora of aubjact 
mattar compatanca. Whan aaaaaaing tha vidaotapa for tha critarion 
of knowladga, aak quastiona such aa tha following: 

- Did tha taachar daaignata tha purpoaa of tha topic or 
activity? 

- Did ha/aha ralata apacific topica or activitiaa to contant 

~ Wera appropriata axaaplaa and illuatratlona uaad? 

- Waa accurata and up-to-data inforaation praaantad? 

- Did tha taachar idantify tha aubaat of akilla nacaasary for 
objactiva achiavaaant? 

Whan viawing a vidaitapa for tha critaria of knowladga uaa tha 
abova daacriptiona for dataraining whathar tha taachar ia 
damonatrating a thorough knowladga of tha aubjact aattar. Kaap in 
mind that a knowl adgaabl a taachar ahould hava aufficiant coaaand of 
tha aubjact mattar to aarva aa a guida and raaourca to tha 
class -oom. 
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'4 w^ArLHtm I lunm 



TNll 4irm\ phaM oi instruction is oftsn the presentAtion of 
infoTMtion through locturos or domonv^trationst Dono offoctivoly, thm 
tMchor oxplains in a cloar and concivo «ann«r tho spocific information 
of /thv:lM»on. A proludo to a good oMplanation is a MOll<-plannod loMon 
^founobd on apocific objoctivoa. Utilizing knowledgo of tho lovela of 
undoratanding of tho atudanta in tho claaa, tho toachar should ba 
preparod to proaont a variety of o^^planationa. 

Tha OMplanationa should ba at tha propar vocabulary lavalp includa 
auitabla aMaaplaa and contain underatandabla analogiaa. Tha taachar 
ahould provide damonatrationa and practical applicationa of tha concepts 
and theoriea. , A good rule of thumb ia to prepare at leaat three more 
eMamplea than you think you will need. 

Aa teacheray we need to remember that the atudenta do not have tha 
benefit of the year a of experiencea and aubaequent reference bank that we 
poaaeaa. By following a theory of cognitive development one can identify 
the level of underatanding neceaaary for a leaaon and compare that level 
with the abilitiea of the atudenta. Inappropriate OMplanationa <overly 
complex or extremely aimple) may often reault in di eruptive behavior. 

A teacher wi 1 1 i ncreaae her /hi a effect i veneaa i n del i ver i ng 
OKplanationa if he/ahe real i zee the counter*producti vity of fruatration 
and boredom. When attempting to explain domething to a diverse group of 
atudenta try to recognize the expreaaiona of confuaion, miaunderatanding, 
and boredom^ and be prepared to reapond to auch feedback with examples 
that are relevant to the atudenta and appropriate for their level of 
underatanding. 

The elementa used in aasessing the criterion of explanationa are: 

1) Preaentation — The material ahould be accompanied by clear 

directions. It ia important that it be broken down into 
manageable atepa. Queationa are used to generate tentative 
explanationa. 

2) Variety — Many types of il lustrations, analogiea, and examples 

are used. They are aimed at various learning styles to 
facilitate the best learning of all individuals. 

3) Suitability — The illustrations^ analogiesy and examples are 

appropriate for explaining the concept being discussed^ and 
within the frame of reference that students can understand. 

4) Response to Students — The feedback given to the students (in 

the form of i 1 lustrations, analogies, and/or examples) should 
assist in clarifying student misunderstandings as well as 
supply missing conceptual clues. 

As you view the videotap** for appraising the criterion of explanations, 

ask yourself questions sucii as£ 

-Did the students appear to understand the purpose of the lesson? 

- Wern the examples suitable for the grade leve^7 

Did the teacher assume the students knew more than they did? 

- Did the teacher check for understanding? 

- Mas the lesson teacher-centered or student -^centered? 

* Did the teacher use questions to enhance understanding and involve 
the students in the learning process? 

- How could the lesson have been improved? 

Remember, the teacher is a major resource of knowledge for the student. 
Such a role requires fluency, flexibility and patience. 
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HOtlVATXON 

Mottt iMrning theories genarally copfcidar motivation to be o* prime 
importance. One definition states that motivation is "...a process of 
aroue<ng *ction, suataiuinfl the activity in progress, and regulating the 
pattern of activity" (Young, 1961). In other words, motivation is what 
initiates behavior, what directs it, and what fflaint««ins it over time. 

Twachers must realize that a single approach probably will not stimulate 
all .tudents equally (Raths, ot al., 19^,7^. ^^^^ reason, one would do 

wUi to utilize sDvcral techniques when making a cSn!!!ioSS rf for? ta 
motivate a class of students. There is a difference m how motivated and 
unmotivated students view success and failure. While motivated students 
rarely consider the probability of failur*, unmotivated students seem to 
have a preoccupation with failure and the possible consequences (Hudgins, 
2£ li'i 1983). The hiqh-galn teacher in- motivating students creates a 
classroom environment that reflects a warm acceptance of students, along 
with coiiBibtency and hiqh behavior expectations (Manatt and Stow. 1904). 
Ttm classroom climate and its impact on motivation has two 
aspects. ..involvement and success (Manatt and Stow, 1984). Drs. Good and 
Brophy M9,'*.) suggest that to provide a clim/»tB which insures involvement 
and success, one should use a brisk pace, monitor all student.3, stimulate 
attention and use variety in questioning patterns. 

Theories undergirding research in classroom motivation are: 

- attribution theory... ^.o what does a student attribute her/his success 
•y^or f^i\^'^«- ability, effort, task difficulty or luck (Weiner, ot 
il., 19711 Weiner, 1975). ' 

- needs theory. .. centers on behavior that is directed toward goals to 
satisfy human needs (Maslow, 19&8, 1970). 

-achievement thoary...thB need for success or the desire to avoid 
failure (Atkinson, McClelland, 19481 McClelland, gt al., 1953). 
These approaches to classroom motivation have been around for awhile and 
anyone choosing to enter the teaching field is encouraged to familiarize 
her /himself with these theories. 

The following four elements are characteristics of motivation: 

1) Expactation — The teacher should attempt to create a c:\imate tnat 

encourages students to attain their highest possible achievement. 
This requires careful monitoring so that each individual 
e>;poriDncj?s appropriate expectation. 

2) XnvolvMant — rhis refers to the conditions (questions, activities) 

that providr meaningful work for each student. The teacher- should 
use methods that will stimulate creative expression and promote 
active participation during the lessons. 
3> Success The teacher should provide for a measure of euccfjss for 

each student and give the appropriate positive feedback. The ' 
ft?f;ling of being successful in what one does provides motivation 
For further work. 

4) Enthusiasm — This is the degree to which the teacher exhibits a 
genuine interest in the subject matter, in th ; students, and in 
the teaching enterprise. 
As you view the videotape to appraise motivation, ask questions such as: 

— Did the teacher encourage new ideas and independent thought? 

— Was the teacher enthusiastic and thereby stimulate the students? 
-~ Did th<B teacher promote students' bclisF in thtir own competence'^' 

Lid the teachfr provide positive feedback resulting in productive 
thought about success? 

— Did the teacher communicate challenging scholastic expectations to 
the students? 

c^eattCj th'flkJng? '"•*^'o«*«» Btimulate creative expression, and 

Motivational behavior can bo rather illusive and subtle. It mav take 
viewing Ihc yidootupe few times to identify uuch behvaiors. However, it is 

O ?t„Sr !f.7, J^^'^f***''?* •♦**'=*i^» teaching and time spent learning the 

ERJc ol»^'"«-«^tB of motivation is time well apent. 
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CONHUNICATION 



iitportanc. of good coiMKinlc.tloo. Eff«:tlvo cS-mamlc.tlon °!.d by thi 

Hlth vjrb.1 flumicv. logical ..quonclng. vi^atyy IS 
SJoN iiin liin;"**"^*'*'^^*'** 5">'°"** •'•citation (ruAltt I. 

foTinii!?! Z*!?^*"! tho taich«r'. ability to 

coaMunicata. In that dlract Inatructlon usuaUy baalna Mith m 

praaantatlon o* Inforaatlon by th. taachar. U ?J iXd^SiSSabU Jha? 

(Brldga, it H., 1979| Brookovar, it H., 1979| Hurnana, 1980). 
-«H..i r**" f^^-ctlva coaaunlcatlon akUla Includa good volca 

7? ;U r' ''S*""* ™*''°^ P'^oP.r apaach and affactlva body languaga' 

ilni conductad a atudy on tha parcaptlon of ajaaka?. Si 

tt^it •^V'*::' *" ^■"•^•»> •^ra ratad aora co«p«itant 

whan thalr apaach waa parcalvad aa aora fluant, aora plaaaant, clmmr, 

!;Sn.wri?IIIIf • concarnlng body langaga ii practically 

nonoMiatant, that nhlch haa baan dona (Galloway 1972) Indlcataa that If 
Jf undaratand, Monitor, and control body languaga, galna In 

?S2 ^rnSir T***.**'! e«»t"r.« and aya contict i;dl?ata tha? 

tha taachar la listanlng to tha atudanta. It la alao auggaatad that 
thara ba aoaa aovaaant about tha room ■u««««ito cnac 

.„r.i.-l!'*"*^V"' ^° coaaunlcata Inforaatlon and concapta through tha 
apokan word raqulraa good aaquantlal planning and forathought. Studanta 
coaa to claaa with dlffarant Intarpratatlona of worda! In or da? tS 
aaximiza comprahanalon, tha taachar muat utUlza a varlatv of 

S?I31li;JS*^°I'K.'*'f -ncoapaaa tha ranga of undaratandl^g of 
atudanta in tha claaarooa. Raaaabar, coaaunlc clon la Intaractlva. Thta 

USSInti ?1 JhrU-lr /Hf^J °* coaaumcatlon 1. faadback. Faadback froa 
Tk-?! f r X *"«**"tor of coaaunlcatlon bacauaa atudar.ta Indlcata 

^h!Ur? underatandlng whUa tha taachar racalva. .nforaatlon a. tl 
tha affactlvaneaa of har/hla taachlng. 
Tha alamanta of cooNnunl cation ara: 

1) Sanding — Thla Includaa varbal and nonvarbal tranaffllaslona. Tha 

taachar damonatrataa gond volca modulation, vol una control and 
propar soaach. Eya contact, gaaturaa, and aannariaaa ara uaad 

affactivaly. « 

2) Racalvlng — Tha taachar la an activa llatanar aa ahown by aya 

contact, nodding of tha haad, and varbal raaponaa to atudanta. 

Taachar pralaaa, allclta, and raaponda to atudant queatlona 

bafore procaading. 
fha following quaatlona concarnlng a daaonatration of aff activa 
P^,"i!;^l°2 darlvad from tha Clinical Manual for Taachar 

Partormanca Evaluation wrlttan by Ora. Manatt and Stow (1984). 

- Do0B tha taachar apaak cl aar ly and put Idaaa acroaa logically? 

- Are a varlaty of varbal and nonvarbal tachnlquaa uaad? 

- Are tha dlract lona undaratandabla and axpUclt? 

- Ooaa tha taachar utlllza probing tachnlquaa? 

- bomm tha taachar provlda atruciurlng commanta which clarify tha 
taska and help tha laaaon proceed aaoothly? 

in?-. !*'""'!^ "•"•""ication by the waya ha/aha aenda and 

j;m^nrcatiir°^:**Jr- , d-v.lopaant of effective 

tM?hSr claaaroom la contingent on the model aet by the 
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APPENDIX C 



USE OF TEACHING ASSESSMENT NODULES 

By 

EL EO 268 Spring 1988 

(R. Volker - 1/27/88) 

During the spring semester. 1988. students in El Ed 268 will be using Teaching 
Assessment Nodules, following the approximate schedule below: 

V27 - 2/5 SETTING/RESOURCES 

2/22 - 2/26 COMMUNICATION 

3/28 - 4/1 MOTIVATION 

5/2 - 5/10 EFFrC'ENCY 

- INSTRUCTIONS FOR USE - 

1. Sign up in advance for a time of your choice at one of the 3 work stations 
in the Instructional Resources Center. 

2. When you come in to view the module, check out a "TAN WORKSHEET" from 
the Service Desk in the Instructional Resources Center. 

3. Go to the work station at which you signed up. The tape and disk will 
be in that area. 

NOTE: Only one tape and disk are needed. 

4. Put the disk in drive 1. 

5. Turn on whole system on power strip (if one is used): TV, computer, and 
video player should turn on. . k . • 

6. Insert video tape into player. 

7. System should proceed automatically. 

NOTE: If video player starts going F FWO . . . REW . . . F FWO . . .REW. 
first turn off the computer. Then press F FWO button on video player 
and advance for approximately 10 seconds. Stop the tape and turn the 
computer on. Then push PLAY button on the video player. 

OON^T^REWINo'^fAPE"**'' ^"^tructions from computer to shut down. 
ResoII?ces"center^^'''*'^ worksheet to the Service Desk in the Instructional 

Rir c-i 



TEflCHinG HSSESSmEnT 
mOODLES 
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....a series of interactive video lessons 
that illustrate selected behaviors that 

teachers exhibit accompanied by 

praaice tapes to gahi skill ic 
distinguishing the behaviors. 

(Used in El Ed 343 - Sprtag 1987) 



Developed by 
Dr. Roger Yolker 
and 

Bducatort froni Iowa Schools 
NIB Contract No. 400-83-1030 

College of Education 
Iowa State University 

l>IMing 1987 



. . .A WORD ABOUT THIS PROJECT 



1 



There is a need for students in Teacher Education to become involved in 
schools and in teaching activities early in their program. At Iowa State 
there alreadly are opportunities for pre-student teaching involvement in 
which our students work with public school teachers. 

Another approach. . .the one taken in these teaching Improvement Modules... 
is to "...bring the school clasrroom to you." The teaching, the teacher, 
and the students are presented to you in a series of interactive videotapes 
using a guided practice format. Advantages of this method include: 

• Presentation of selected teaching behaviors, 
chosen to illustrate specific teaching behaviors 

• Interruption of the taped teaching in order to 
ask you to comment on it, and to hear what the 
teacher has to say about it 

• Selection of a time that you find convenient to 
work on the modules 

• Inclusion of the research findings on teaching 
behaviors, providing a solid base from which you 
can form opinions and make judgments 

• Standardization of the teaching you observe to 
facilitate discussion by you and others in your 
education class 

The delivery system for learning about the teaching behaviors is called 
interactive video , and it uses a computer and video player. The computer 
puts Information on the TV screen or plays the videotape automatically, but 
the system stops from time to time to let you make comments or answer questions. 
Unlike ordinary TV, where you merely sit and watch, the interactive system aets 
you involved in the lessons. 

You'll be working with several important teaching behaviors. 

Each is treated by a pair of interactive lessons; an Instructional 
Module, and an Assessment Module. You work through the Instructional Module 
first, and then use the Assessment Module to practice your skill at identify- 
ing the teaching behaviors. 

Instructions for operating the system are included in THIS GUIDEBOOK, as 
well as the research-based Monographs on the behaviors you'll study. Estimated 
time to use an interactive module is about 50 minutes. A module pair takes 
about 100 minutes. 
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HOW TO USE A MODULE PAIR 



STEP 1. SIGN UP 

Go to the Instructional Resources Center and sign up In blocks 
of 1 hour for the time you want to work on the module pair of 
your choice. You can sign 

for more than 1 hour at a time. Your sign-up will be your 
reservation to use a work station. 

• Sign up on the A-frame chart at either work station 
near the rear door of the IRC. 

• Your reservation Is held until 10 minutes after the 
period starts, after which the time Is first come, 
first served. 

READ THE MONOGRAPH 

Study the monograph that pertains to your selected module pair, 
because there Is a pre-test In the Instructional Module that you 
will be taking. Your answers are recorded on your Student Data 
Disk. 

USE THE INSTRUCTIONAL NODULE. . .estimated time: 50 minutes 

a. Get the videotape and Its 2 computet disks at the 
Service Desk 

b. Get your Student Data Disk 

c. At the work station: 

- Insert the 3 labeled disks Into the 3 labeled disk 
drives. Grasp each disk by the label .. .label side 
up. Insert and close the disk drive door. 

- turn on the computer, TV, and video player 

- Insert the videotape 

NOTE: The system should begin to function automatically. 
If It doesn't give you an opening title, or if the 
tape alternates between F FWD and REU for more than 
half a minute, get help at the Service Desk. 

The program Is designed to proceed automatically, stopping from 
time to time for your participation. If you have problems or don't 
understand something ask at the Service Desk for help. 

WHEN FINISHED... turn off the computer first... THEN press EJECT on the 
video player and retrieve the tape. (DON'T REWIND) 

'<^ake the tape and the 3 disks back to the Service 
Desk, and proceed directly to the Assessment Module 
. . .If you have time. 

ST£P 4. USE THE ASSESSMENT MODULE.. .estimated time: 50 minutes 

Instructions are same as for the Instructional module 
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A HODULE PAIR 



Instructional Module 



Assessment Module 



Monograph . . .a short synopsis 
Of selected research on the 
behavior to be studied... 



Interactive Videotape . . .a 
computer/videotape lesson with 
examples of the behavior... 

• Entry test . . .over the 
monograph, to find out if 
you have enough background 
to go on to the Inter- 
active lesson 

• Instruction ... via inter- 
active video... containing 
questions administered by 
the computer 

• Post- test ... over the tape, 
to find out how much you 
have learned from the 
module 



Classroom Teaching ... a 12-15 minute 
videotape of a classroom teacher, to 
be "scripted" by you... and then 
assessed 



Assessment . . .computer-administered 
scales for use In assessing the 
effectiveness of the behavior 

• Rating of elements ... us Inn a -, 
0, + scale for each element... 
followed by teacher or jury 
comments 

• Rating overall .. .using a 1 to 4 
scale for the behavior, followed 
by teacher or jury comments 
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SETTING & RESOURCES 
10/30/86 



r- As Dr. Volkemore (1974) suggests, flexibility and novelty should be Inherent 
In many educational activities. Spontaneity and personal relevance will 
result if teachers provide the resources and the setting for their use; 
students then can answer their own questions it well as those of the teacher. 

Setting and resources are defined as the physical surroundings and the 
materials the teacher and students use. These Include: 

• Bulletin boards 

• Physical factors; heat, light, seating, floor covering 

• Denionstratlon set-ups; plants, an aquarium, globes, 

maps, displays 

— • Media; TV, transparencies, slides, audiotape, computers 

p The materials and the Instructional environment, according to Smith and Nagel 
(r97i) offer these advantages: 

• provide concrete experience 

• motivate and arrouse Interest 

• Increase retention 

• develop continuity of thought 

• contribute to growth of meaning and vocabulary 

• provide variety In learning 

• provide experience not otherwise easily obtained 
9 save Instructional time 

Klasek (1972) emphasizes the broad reach that learning materials offer when 
he says that "...studies have proven over and over that technology of today 
...can carry out a full potential In education when educators accept It as 
a system and non-human resources Into the total learning process." 

— To approach this topic more specifically, four elements are described below: 



— QUALITY: The professional appearance of the physical setting and of the 
resource material^ being utilized. 

• Is the room somewhat neat, clean, and well organized? 

• Are the displays, materials, and media professional 
in appearance? 

Watch for transparencies that are difficult to read» ditto worksheets that 
are unclear, sloppy bulletin boards, and boxes or stacks of miscellaneous 
_ material scattered throughout the room. 
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~ USE: The correct manipulation of the setting and resources 

• Are the media used correctly... are transparencies 
"revealed" one line at a time... is film or TV preceded 
by the teacher's ovbrview. . .are bulletin boards 
integriitetf into the lesson or merely used as decoration? 

• Does the teacher move around to take advantage of the 
setting and resources... is the seating flexible to 
permit special configurations.,. can all students see 
and hear...? 

Look for things such as comfortable furniture, sufficient lighting, freedom 
from dif' actions, cleanliness, effective bulletin boards, workable room 
L- arranger ^nt, and utilization of the physical setting to enhance instruction. 



- VARIETY: The array of media, materials, displays, and classroom configurations 

that the teacher uses. 

• Do the students use a variety of materials as they learn? 

• Do the setting and resources lend themselves to learning 
through a variety of Ways? 

You can Judge variety by looking at the types of bulletin beards, displays, 
and other static materials. Also observe if the teacher uses an array of 
different materials and media during instruction. You might try listing the 
variety of activities and materials students are involved with in a 10-15 
I— minute period. 

— SUITABILITY: The appropriateness of the setting and resources for the content 

of the lesson... and for the students' learning level. 

• Is the classroom suitable for both individual and group 
work... can the room be rearranged? 

• Are the materials appropriate for the Sv^udents and for 
the subject? 

You would probably not use transparencies to describe a field trip through 
a newspaper publishing company; slides or videotape would be better: the 
field trip itself would be best. 

Small group discussion could be best facilitated by rearranging desks; 
L it would not be very successful if the room had fixed seating. 
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SCRIPTING SHEET 
- SEHING AND RESOURCES - 



Directions ; Match the assessment module tape on SETTING and RESOURCES and 
write down: 

t What the teacher SAYS 
t What the teacher DOES 

You may find It helpful to categorize your notes Into the elements of SETTING * 
RESOURCES, as shown below. 

Remember... do not make value judgments ("The teacher began the lesson effectively") 
...but merely record what happened ("The teacher led the Pledge of Allegiance"). 

Quality 



Use 



Variety 



Suitability 



o 
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MOTIVATION 



2 



lmpS??Lir S. 5:?riTri '•"•r-i^^ con.ld«- motlvtlon to b. prime 

pattern of .ct vi?y" (jiCJo T9J?f in proQr..., .nd regulating the 

Initiate, behavior what dfJ^C?;. i? ^ ^1 "otlvatlon is what 

Teacher, i^itriauf. Ij^ it, and what maintain, it over time. 

all stuS^n't^juini* ;.t'S:f ;t'i?'"i;s?r''Jo?'"?jr'''^ -tim.i.t. 

weU to utilize .everll f-fLf « * ^^**V • rBa.on, one would do 

motivate a c «« Sri^Ji.nJl "i?"*" i*^*". « «=on.clou. effort to 

unmotivated ItZl^ll IV^ f l^^""*"" in how motivated and 

rarely con.iSer thJ ^rS?abmt! n/J^i f""^*' Wf^ll" motivated .tudents 
»'«ve a preoccupation S[?h fiili^e In^ Ji"'"'' .tudent. «eem to 

Gt ai.. 1983). The hloh ii^^ K ''^''°■"*''*• <Hudgins, 

classroom :nvi;onmen?' tSif ?; Jecrrl'^.i: 'l^llT'"'^ •^"''•"i- « 
with cori.i.tencv and hlah h-Kl i •^^•Pt*"'^" of student., along 

The claesr^^' cuSatl^'^^S^'^*?; 'TSi^t"""' 

aspects... involvement and succes. iM-nlS \i e?" ""otlvation has two 
t'rophy (1973> .uggest that to J2l . ^'^"^^ * Good and 

a..d success, o^e sSSGiS ul ZiJil * '=ll"«tr •**"='^ ln.ures involvement 

attention ani use'v^TTt? y:%:e;u:^iSr;;ts::ii°^ 

- arirrBu?7*'^^f[''*"^ research in cUsSroo: ISiivation are- 

:ni:i?"":nu;if°^^bi:f?,'*^-:/-- r attriS;t:7;r/his success 

V " Jai^^vTTSJu^s^-r^H^cflrianT^^JB"; ric'csrr: d°^ .^'^r *° 

These approaches to n\ mVmr- JL^ \] V. "=Cl»ll«n«'. "t fli. , 1953). 

anyone ^J.ollTnl to° enJ^ ^SS trS^M^a JTefrf '^^'''^^^ 
her/himself with these JheorlM encouraged to familiarize 

lTEK'pii?:{';2n'°-: "}:r"i" -'^-•ct-i-tlc. of motivation: 

Jnc^^aoes stiSSnt^ *° « «=ll"-te that 

?equir« ^!ri?ur pos.lble achievement. 

e«perienc%^i^;pToprr:::"Lpe:?:{J°n^!"' ^'^'^ '"'^ 

Involvement This refers to the conditions (questions, activities) 

ise meJ.°ois" tT^i^^^M I ■•'=^ Tiirt;a;hei il.iuli 

^ -uvrp^°?rci^St^^n^ii^i;^*;hr^:ss;n^-^^ ^--^^ 

ea?;; itudin? ^^I"^''": • of success for 

?eellno K f" -PProprlate positive feedback! The 

for JC^thS; worH?' -h-t on- cloes provldls mStWatlon 

Enthusiasm — This 
genuine interest 
the teaching entsrpriss. 
'""Dii^?h«''? videotape to appraise motivation, ask question, such 

— Did the teacher orovil- ^^-fi-i 1 °**" "irtpetence? 

thought about succeSi? P""*"^* ^^'dback resulting in productive 

llie st'udenJ:^"^'" •=°'""'""*"t- challenging scholastic expectations to 
cJeatw: t»':r:king7 *° -"-"l-f -eative expression, and 

w^rnj*?;;:^iS;:;t%^jrfe: umS: tS'fSr^ti]""'*:-. r** " take 

« primary ingr.dlSnt for 11*^^1 1^^.?"'='' behvaiors. However, it is 
ngredlent for •**»c"^" ^!'««='^lnB -nd time spent learning the 
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SCRIPTING SHEET 
- MOTIVATION - 



Expectation 



Involvement 



Success 



Enthusiasm 
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an intellectual 
Slaw, 1984). 
communi cate. 
pr«*Bentation 
achievf^ment 



of 
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COtMUNICATIOri 

Most appraisal systems on teacher performance recognize the 
importance of good communication. Effective communication as used by the 
teacher has to do with verbal fluency, logical sequencing, variety, and 

give-and-take that goes beyond mere recitation (Manatt tt 
Indeed, teaching depends on the teacher's ability to 
In that direct instruction usually begins with a 
information by the teacher, it is understandable that 
positively related to the verbal skills of teachers 
1979J Brookover, gt al. , 1979> Murnane, 1980). 
Characteristics of effective communication skills include good voice 
modulation, volune control, proper spe-ch and effective body language. 
In 1979, Dr. Burgoon conducted a study on the perception of speakers and 
teacher (and speakers in general) were rated more compentent 
speech was perceived as more fluent, more pleasant, clearer, 
Although research concerning body langage is practically 
that which has been done (Galloway 1972) indicates that i' 
erstand, monitor, and control body language, gains in 
would be obtained. Gestures and eye contact indicate that 
is listening to the students. It is also suggested that 
movement about the room 
Attempting to communicate information and concepts through the 
spoken word requires good sequential planning and forethought. Students 
I come to class with different interpretations of words. In order to 
maximize comprehension, the teacher must utilize a variety of 
communication stategies which encompass the range of understanding of 
I students in the classroom. Remember, communication is interactive. This 
/ means that a crucial aspect of communication is feedback. Feedoack from 
students is the best indicator of communication because student*, indicate 
1 Lheir. level of understanding while the teacher receives information as to 
the effectiveness of her/his teaching, 
the elements of communication are: 

1) Sending — This includes verbal and nonverLel transmissions. The 
teacher demonstrates good voice moduliition, volume control and 
proper speech. Eye contact, gestures, and manner isms are used 
ef f ecti vel y. 

2) Receiving — The teacher is an active listener as shown by eye 
contact, nodding of the head, and verbal response to students. 
Teacher praises, elicits, and responds to student questions 
before proceeding. 

TTie fallowing questions concerning a demonstration of effective 
communication are derived from the Clinical Manual for Teacher 
he»^ormance Evaluation written by Drs. Manatt and Stow (1984). 

- Does the teacher speak clearly and put ideas across logically? 

- rtrti a variety of verbal and nonverbal techniques used? 

- Are the directions understandable and explicit? 

- Does the teacher utilize probing techniques? 

- Does the teacher provide structuring comments which clarify the 
tasks and help the lesson proceed smoothly? 

I he teacher demonstrates communication by the ways he/she sends and 
receives information. Therefore, the development of effective 

communication in the classroom is contingent on the model set by the 
teacher. 
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SCRIPT SHEET 
COMMUNICATION 



Sending 



Rec<!lv1ng 
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APPENDIX D 



40-ITEM MULTIPLE CHOICE TEST 

This is a 40-item multiple choice assessment to establish how much you 
already know about teacher behaviors. Choose one response that heat 
answers or completes the statement Use the bubble sheet to record your 
answers. Please do not mark on this test 

1 . At the beginning of the year, it is best to arrange the students* desks so 
they face the: 

a) teacher s desk. 

b) center of the room. 

c) front of the classroom. 

d) major instructional area. 

2. Teachers often display enthusiasm by: 

a) sharing personal experiences. 

b) showing subject matter expertise. 

c) expressing feelings and excitement about the subject. 

d) AandC 

e) all of the above 

3. A teacher selects instructional resources with regard to all of the 
following S2i£SSii the: 

a) activity 

b) learning situation 

c) length of class period 

d) instructional objectives 

4. Learning resources such as pictures, slides, transparencies, etc. are 
classified as: 

a) print media. 

b) visual still media. 

c) community resources. 

d) visual-sound-motion materials. 

5. Once teachers have developed a good motivation technique they should: 

a) use it frequently. 

b) avoid overusing it. 

c) use it to motivate slower students. 

d) only use it on rare or special occasions. 
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6. Research has shown that allowing students to self-select the type of 
media to be used in lessons: 

a) increases learning by the students. 

b) has no impact on students' learning. 

c) results in less learning by the students. 

d) increases the effectiveness of the instruction. 

7. Competitive activities: 

a) motivate students to achieve success. 

b) promote a congenial group atmosphere. 

c) ihould be used for routine practice tasks. 

d) increase students' intrinsic motivation for learning. 

8. Immediacy behaviors refer to: 

a) action responses to certain stimuli. 

b) nonlinguistic actions used to communicate. 

c) actions that directly follow verbal reqx>nses. 

d) behaviors that communicate an uigent need. 

9. The four mi^or elements of classroom motivational techniques are: 

a) enthusiasm, rewards, competition, success 

b) competition, rewards, task-value, teacher expectations 

c) feedback, rewards, competition, instrinsic motivational strategies 

d) expectations, enthi^iasm, incentive strategies, intrinsic motivation 
strategies 

10. Proxemics refers to: 

a) voice elements. 

b) body movements. 

c) use of physical contact. 

d) use of interpersonal space and distance. 

11. If a child's response is only partially correct, and a more complete 
response is desired, the teadier should employ the technique ofi 

a) probing. 

b) restating. 

c) wait-time. 

d) clarifying. 

12. Two major concepts, or elements, of communication are: 

a) praise and discipline. 

b) sending and receiving. 

c) explaining and inquiring. 

d) verbal and nonverbal transmission. 
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13. Atking precise and unambiguous questicns that are brief and 
appropnately phrased demonstrates the teacher's: 

a) clarity. 

b) proper sequencing. 

c) declaratave statements. 

d) preplanning for questioning. 

14. The best method for shomg students their success is to: 

a) give them verbal praise. 

b) provide appropriate feedback. 

c) display their work to the dass. 

d) nwanl them with spedal privileges. 

16. Which of these is NOT included in classroom incentive strategies? 

a) competition 

b) reward systems 

c) intrinsic motivation 

d) attention to the value of the activity 

16. Teachen can make best use of THEMSELVES as a resource by: 

a) being available at all times. 

b) preparing materials befordiand. 

c.^ mo ring around the room during teaching. 

d) having students write information on the chalkboard. 

17. If a student responds 1 don't know" to a question, the most appropriate 
technique for the teacher to use would be: 

a) probing. 

b) discovery. 

c) wait-time. 

d) prompting. 

18. Haptics refers to: 

a) voice elements. 

b) body movements. 

c) use of physical contact. 

d) use of interpereonal space and distance. 

19. Research indicates that student achievement would be enhanced by all of 
the following verbal skills except: 

a) repetition. 

b) expressions like "sort of, 

c) expressions like "now get this". 

d) prolonged silence before information. 

e) maTimiim speech rate of 160 words per minute. 
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20. Researchers suggest they are many positiTe consequences for students 
when teachers increase response wait-tfane. PositiTe results include the 
following fizfififit; 

a) disciplinary reprimands increase. 

b) students' failure to respond dBcreases. 

c) the length of student responses increase. 

d) the number of questions students ask increases. 

21. Alternatives to questioning include all of the following aTcapt! 

a) redirection. 

b) imperatives. 

c) indirect questions. 

d) declarative statements. 

22. Studies suggest that after posing a question, teachers should pause: 

a) 1 to 2 seconds. 

b) 1 second or less. 

c) 3 seconds or more. 

d) approximately 10 seconds. 

23. Students are able to achieve at their highest level when: 

a) the teacher sets appropriate goals. 

b) students compare tiieir work with classmates. 

c) students set goals vdth the help of the teacher. 

d) students are assigned tasks ensuring immediate success. 

24. When using structured and directive methods and materials, higher 
level students seem to: 

a) dislike activities. 

b) learn about the same. 

c) learn less productively. 

d) learn more productively. 

25. A teacher's nonverbal behavior is generally softer and more respectful 
when criticizing and correcting: 

a) preferred students. 

b) low ability students. 

c) disadvantaged students. 

d) problem behavior students. 

26. Paralinguistics refers to: 

a) voice elements. 

b) body movements. 

c) use of physical contact. 

d) use of interpersonal space and distance. 
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27. Teachen ^ould Mleet elasf room learning rtaourcM in regard to: 

a) the activity, learning dtuation, and inf truetional olijectivei. 

b) the availability of materials, ease of use, and lesson structure. 

c) their prior knowledge of the media, ease of use, and student desires. 

d) the availability of materials, their prior knowledge of the media, and 
the activity. 

28. A major guideline for effiBctiva media use is to: 

a) prepare your own materials. 

b) nave deariy defined okgectives. 

c) use pre-made, low cost materials. 

d) a4ittst the instruction to accommodate the available resources. 

29. Research suggests that after establishing longer wait-time patterns, 
teachers tend to modify their teaching styles in the following ways sisbbL 

a) exhibiting gT«ater flexibiUty. 

b) increasing student performance expectations. 

c) increasing the number and decrease the kinds of questions asked. 

d) decreasing the number and increase the variety of questions asked. 

30. The teacher designing many different responses to a single question 
would employ what technique? 

a) probing 

b) wait-time 

c) prompting 

d) redirection 

31. Kinesics refers to: 

a) voice elements. 

b) body movements. 

c) use of physical contact. 

d) use of interpersonal space and distance. 

32. According to research, the physical environment of the classroom: 

a) has litde efi'ect on either attitude or achievement. 

b) aff'ects students attitudes and adiievement equally. 

c) has a greater efifect on students' achievement than on their attitudes. 

d) has a greater effect on students' attitudes than on their achievement. 

33. Which motivational strategy involves designing academic tasks that are 
inherently interesting and enjoyable? 

a) Rewards 

b) Enthusiasm 

c) Intrinsic motivation 

d) Classroom incentives 
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34. Intriniic motivatioii rtfen to: 

a) niotivtting a panon prior to b«giniiiiig t task. 

b) ipidfietyantf that motiyate a particular parson. 

c) tha value or pleaaure a person aseodatei with an activity. 

d) the natural occurrence of motivation in particdar activities. 

36. According to rbsearch, a teceher's nonverbal behavior provides cues 
about all of the foUowing e»<»pt his^n 

a) ftelin|[s. 

b) attitudes. 

c) ftmiliarity with the mb.:jrial. 

d) expectations for student participation. 

36. A teacher wishing to discourage student-to-student interaction would 
arrange students' desks in which dedgn? 

a) cluster 

b) modular 

c) horseshoe 

d) straight row 

37. T/^th regard to classroom setting; seating arrangements, tnKc patterns, 
and activity space are considerations: 

a) of utilidng floor space. 

b) when planning for storage space. 

c) in managing classroom resources. 

d) in utilizing the entire classroom area. 

38. Strongest research support exists for communication skill in: 

a) zyo contact. 

b) teacher praise. 

c) teacher gestures. 

d) clarity of presentation. 

39. The classroom area designated for small group instruction should be 
positioned: 

a) in a comer of the room. 

b) in the front of the room. 

c) by the materials to be used. 

d) so the teacher feces the room. 

40. According to research, motivation: 

a) initiates, directs, and maintains a behavior. 

b) .'S a subtie and rarely used teaching technique. 

c) satisfies the desire in a person to do something. 

d) refers to activities or behaviors that stimulate interest. 
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APPENDIX B 



TEACHER BEHAVIOR ATTITUDB SURVEY 
FalllG87-ElEd246 

We are intewated in diacovering your rating of the Importance of certain akillB 
and behavion you have aa a peraon preparing to teach. It ia also of interest to 
find out what kinds of skills you beUeve you already possess. You can use the 
form below to rate boUi. Use the bubble answer aheet to record your rasponses. 



T 
> • 

3 • 



How would you talc Ihe Imporlanct ofi 

I. IwtFlm ■ >l.»BiBp t i | of twcWnt.' 
r l<H«taUitoMM«.pwiinl.rlMcMi«MM*l9r. 
9. obwnrhifaJMclNr,Nt««.lNiclMMv<ii. 
4. rdwiiigavHrtradMchm. 

' «Nwf>|w.ilc, | ,i H^MngM^How wWhpcCTH 

*>t»lii|«««awrMltlfl«clt. 
7. obwrHng « tttt rn t Uvm ■ c l mi uu iii. 

b^aMito<tlllcaijrMa|)rMadMiraomltKMhf taMnplK 

•I. •«Wl»«|*««McWl.|Of«»«»lrtflrfil*|K|,fMit 

W. (4Mtn«igi «MMtopterclMiroomlMclaii|. 
13. KtlngavMlat)rorcluiroomM(Ni^ 



(NvorfMl 5 . Vtrrhnpurtint 
Miportiiil 



I 1 f j 1 



I _L 



I— i_L 



Mow would you rale your skill liit 

M. l>no«Hngi»lwltolookfcrMyottolMcr«tN«tlNcliliig 
•9. cHCMlng Iht cnccllvmcM of ■ incMng btlnvlor. 
IC kw ntng ibottl toKMni behavbn by Mhdtd 

I^KMng wginento (nim a vlileolii|ie. 
t7. iHNHMrfng ttrcnglhi ami wnltncMct of ■ pwUcyhr ttacMng uampit 
». nprtMing jrour leaching pMlotophy*. 
». uitef ipKMc dtKriplon and other Itchnlcal ItriM to charadatba 



■ ■ H«Mll | {{ctIo 

J-.Fairil>lU 9 . BkcIImI iMIt 



21. mljfaliif iMcWni MMvbn. 

ptriteiilw iMcMni fltraleglct. 
23. usiln|rfM4icNNiidliigfl«boullfKhlii|bfliavlmfc^ 

21 irof fclng wllh pttrt lo divtlop ffffcflvt ltKMii| ttraltifcf. 
a Ininilng kfcMiif bchavlota bf walcMng • iva idccaU of 
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f f f 1 
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III. 


1 1. 1 1 , 




1,. 


1 1 . 1 


1 


■'If 


1 . 


• ' • f 
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fill 


1 1 1 1 1 


1 


1 1 1 1 
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1 t 1 . 
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1 1 1 1 
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APPENDIX F 



Sunnary of OERI Teaa CoRmntfl 
on the 3-year project 
4/29/88 

IRVOLVinsMT — how could we have inproved our techniques for involving 
yott in the decision-Mking processes that undergirded the project? 

"Yott listened to our coHwnts, often aaking notes and constantly 
thanking us for our observations. I felt included in your frane of 
decision-Making. You often becsM more hopeful as a result of our 
observations. Even at tiaes you sccned to come to insight as a result 
of listening to us. I felt listened to." 

"It was good— big schools, sull schools, urban, rural. The meetings 
were structured for involveMnt— very well done. The agendas were 
produced with involvement in mind. (A star in this area!)" 

"Since you caoe into my classroom to get some video footage, I feel that 
I did have a higher degree of ownership than others who weren't on tape. 
As far as my involvement in decision-making, I felt that my input was 
considered but I didn't have or need to have direct involvement in 
higher level decision-making." 

"I feel you did an adequate Job in involving the Rroup in the decision- 
making process. Your explanations & input made us feel the project was 
very worthwhile. I know my actual involvement in the beginning 
certainly has changed from the first time you came to our school and 
presented the project to our teachers. I'm pleased to have been 
included. It is an excellent way in which we can all work together in 
helping to produce the best teachers wo cnn. Good nconda involvement. 
We always knew what was coming up." 

"I feel that our 3 small groups would have benefited by meeting 
separately to discuss our objectives. Our large group sessions were few 
and far betweer:, i realize there were many reasons for this. Our 
opinions were Always received graciously!!" 

"I wish that 1 cci d have led or at least have been a part of a sub- 
group of higk! «cf.'/* teachers in Des Moines. Valuable in-put from 
people who har« eeen cooperating teachers over the years could have been 
gleaned. More -aping of excellent teachers I work with would have made 
■■e feel ^ven m,ore # part of the project. I am very proud of the one 
teacher who was taped for a segment. He was ecstatic about being asked 
and about the resulting video tape." 

"The team could have been more involved by more freqrsnt written 
progress reports with request for connents. The meetings were 
excellent." 

"Time involvement vas about right. Not always knowing was what was 
expected as the outcome or final goal caused some confusion. Willing to 
make adjustments as we. sent along was appreciated. Excellent 
cooperation from the University. Huch more work went into preparation 
by those teachers being videoed than anyone reall/ realizes." 
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INPOSMATIOR'-did you receive adequate infonation (too auch?. . .too 
littleT. . .Just right?) ... was the for* of the information 
appropriate. . . aeeticgs, phone ealls» letters, reports. . .vhat is 
your reaction to the aethods ve used to keep you abreast of vhat was 
going on? 

"1 appreciated the personal visit to the high school two years ago to 
explain the project. 1 also have appreciated the personal phone calls 
before you sent the confiraing letter. I like the way you began each 
■eeting with a general overview of the project. Orientations like this 
refreshed us on the goals of the project as well as updated us on the 
progress since the last aeeting." 

"There could have been updates during the tiaes between aeetings. An 
open invitation to coae and view the progress was always felt, but not 
finalised. I know that aany of os were supportive enough of our 
involveaent and collaboration thai we would have come to Saturday 
aeetingsvr (in addition to the ones we had.)" 

"During the tiae when 1 was aost actively involved (taping sessions), 
the inforaation I received was aore than adequate. Phone calls seeaed 
the aost helpful. Once our taping was coapleted we had little contact 
until the group aeetings. it would have been nice to know status: aaybc 
an update type bulletin." 

"Very good coaaunication--you have been very thorough about telling us 
results etc. I would like to have had the end results be'iore now. 
Update in between meetings would have kept us in contact;." 

"Again, 1 feel more meeting sessions would have been beneficial to our 
project. I do feel that the information that we reccivf>d was more than 
adequate, very well organized and impressive." 

"There was never a tiae when I felt I was not informed when I should 
have bewn. An important p?rt of this project was our leader, Roger 
Volker, who developed a warm congeniality and trust. I always felt I 
could sa/ what I wanted to at the aeetings, and when I didn't hear how 
the project was going (no upcoming meeting announced), I always knew 
that he was hard at work and would inform us/call us together when it 
was necessary." 

The inforaation received was informative. The meetings were excellent 
and the interaction in the group was stimulating. A follow-up letter to 
individual teachers explaining how the tapes were being usbd would have 
given them more ownership in the project." 

"More ongoing information to the committee to explain progress of 
project would have been appreciated. As a "grant team" member copies of 
■ore correspondence and project reports would have been nice. It would 
also kept us abreast of progress." 



KUMEMTS or COLLABOBATION— hov could w« hav« mof •ffectively spaced our 
contacts with you. . . did ve aeet frequently anough. . . ware the 
Metiaft Meaningful . . . should we have held teleconferences . . . 
written acre letters . . . visited you aore often at your schools? 

"Meeting once a year caused ae to lose touch with the project, but when 
we did aeet I felt you gained valuable coaMUts froa the group aeabers. 
Projects like this need the stiaulation of outside reactions. You must 
have needed our assistance only periodically, so this should be the 
aajor consideration." 

"The day long aeetings were difficult. Half day aeetings aore 
frequently spaced would be better for ae. The aeetings were very 
aeaningful— chock full! An update in between aeetings would have been 
helpful." 

"Heetings were frequent enough for ay involveaent. It was aore 
difficult to keep abreast of the status of project; but aore aeetings 
wouldn't be necessary to reaedy that. Others in our building were 
interested . . . naybe a follow visit to see finished products." 

Contacts were good, but we didn't always know what to expect. He had no 
experience in what we were doing; so it took soae floundering and 
experiaenting on our part to exhibit what you wanted. The idea was 
excellent, but how to iapleaent it was another matter." 

"I was not visited at my school due to many reasons I'm Hure. I would 
have gladly offered ay school to be taped I Many, many excellent 
teachers are out in the "real worldl" 

"I definitely felt that the meetings held in Ames were very well- 
organised with time-on-task agendas. I felt welcomed and felt my ideas 
were listened to readily and that I was contributing to a worthwhile 
cause — the education of future teachers. Being included in more 
aeetings and including more teachers froa Hoover High in Des Moines 
where I work would have aade ae feel aore involved, but at the same time 
I don't know that I could have!" 

"A follow up visit to interact with staff was to have been planned. Due 
to illness and death in ay family I was the one who did not follow 
through . " 

"As explained in 1 and 2, more letters updating everyone would have been 
better." 

OBSERVATIONS— as a result of your participation in this project what 
observations, comments, or opinions have you developed about: 

o The University /Col lege of Education: 

"I'm impressed with your coaaitaent to helping perspective teachers see 
teaching as a process with definable characteristics, i like the way 
you are focusing on real situations and illuainating these leaching 
aoaents with analysis and research." 



**W« need to be teaching how to teach not vhat grade level to teach. 
Hhy don't Aore claaaes take advantage of aoMthing like thiaT" 



glad to aee the Univeraity getting out into the field to aee what 
going on in the claaarooa; it* a not all theory • • J* 

"X feel that it haa been a very rewarding experience vith the Univeraity 
working vith the public achool. I think ve both have a lot to offer.'* 

"After teaching for 15 yeara and receiving atudent teachera fron 
nuMroua collegea and univeraitiea, I've alvaya held lova State' a 
College of Education in high regarda. Your atudent teachera arrive with 
e vaat asount of knowledge and aelf-confidence! I've been very 
iapreaaed." 

"I aa iapreaaed vith the quality of intereat in improving teaching 
akilla." 



"The atudent teacher program ahould be enhanced by the variety in courae 
offeringa." 

"Continue to Itr impreaaed and appreciative of univeraity aupport to the 
public achool. Pleaae continue to attempt to reach out and aaaiat 
public education." 



o Your ovn achool and your role there: 



"You were eager to uae claaarooma in our achool. You conatantly 
encouraged ua to diacuaa the project within the realitiea of our 
aituationa. I am eapecially impreaaed with your tuning in to the aocial 
politica of schools to decide on a direction of how to market or to use 
the modules." 

"Hy teachera are very interested in classroom management. If they could 
use this project, they would love it." 

"Hy own school was very supportive and cooperative. They were open to 
making the bridge between the Univeraity and the school in order to work 
on this project." 

"I felt very insecure at firat, not knowing what all waa involved. I 
have alvaya felt I would do all that I could to help anyone who waa 
intereated in teaching to like it aa much aa I do. I thought helping 
atudent teachera waa the only way, but I'm hoping this program will also 
prone to be of great value to atudenta." 

"These tapes have really been eye openera. After viewing them I always 
do aome soul searching into my philosophy of education and my teaching 
atyle. Being assistant principle I feel I've gained a greater awareness 
of different teaching atylea." 

"I am impressed with the number of n hers who expreaaed an intereat in 
the project and were Jealoua of the .her who waa taped. Hany felt 
left out!" 
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Th« Mparience confined my beliefs in the high quality instruction 
■est of the student as P. Hill are receiving. The filming opened the 
door to the willingness of teachers to have individual lessons taped for 
self iaproveaent or district use." 

"Have gained an appreciation of the quality of instruction that is 
taking place right vithin my own building. Along vith the quality also 
a villingness to continue to grow and my need to find and offer vays to 
improve for my staff." 

o The federal granting agency: 

"I am encouraged to know the support you received for this project. 
Teaching is a very detailed Process, and I appreciate the focus you were 
allowed in researching the uses of an interactive video program on how 
to improve as a classroom teacher. I'm happy to know research like this 
is going on." 

"It's willing to allow people to develop an innovative idea and run with 
it." 



"Accountability continues to be the 'buzz* word . I'm glad to knov 
money is going to fund such project." 

"I think it has been a good way to fund a worthwhile project. I hope it 
doesn't just fizzle out. It is an excellent beginning and I think if it 
is correlated with the live teaching it can prove to be a very important 
resource to college education students." 

"I am impressed that money is provided for education— to improve it at 
its most significant part — the teacher !" 

"I continue to be amazed at the red tape and expectations or 
accountability required to obtain money for research." 

5. FUTURE INVOLVEMENT— Based on your experience in the project, how would 
you view the possibility of collaborating on other projects . . . under 
what conditions? 



I am intrxgued with the challenge of attempting to define teaching. I 
believe it is an art, but I enjoy the insights of research in bringing 
it into clearer focus. I want to share my observations and convections 
if they will help others grow and stay vital in the profession." 

"I thinlt it's vital to form a collaborative position between the public 
schools and the teacher education schools. The public schools are not 
only the recipients of the products from the College of Education, they 
also contain 'the pros' that can teach the to-be .teachers." 

"I would be very open to collaborating an other projects. I feel I've 
gain as much from you as you've gained trom me." 



••It would depend on the project. This has not been a bad experience." 

P.5II6 



"Dtpcnding on the project* - their ohjectivea - tiae friMs - etc. - I 
would gladly volunteer my services again." 

"Baaed on wy positive experience with thia project, I would feel honored 
and grateful to be aaked to aerve again. 1 enjoy feeling that !»aa an 
educator, can aake a contribution to the iaproveaent of ay chonn 
field." 

"Future involveaent on other projects would be dependent upon the 
district's willingness and coMitaent." 

"We would be willing to cooperate in other projects if needed. Has 
been a growing experience and it is good to get together with other 
representativea froa other achools." 

6. UTILITY or THE MATERIALS— what practical value do the teaching 

aasessaant aodules, the use of interactive video, and the research based 
aonographa have for the educational coaaunity ... for preservice 
teachera . . . for practicing teachers? 

"I hope you will consider allowing creative uses of the aaterial. I 
hope there will be those who will experiaent and see the possibilities 
the aaterials offer. The "aoaent analyaia approach" can be a 
aigolficant coaponent of a coordinated effort to bring young teachers to 
consciousness about teaching. They need to see uninterrupted teaching, 
but they also need to be instructed in how to analyze teaching." 

"I see thea being used during the student's student teaching experience. 
I think 1/2 day a week of student teaching should be spent reading the 
aonographa, viewing the aodules, and interacting with the university 
advisor. New teachers especially, could relate to and learn froa this 
approach." 

"I see the best use of these aaterials in three areas: 1} 3rd year 
college level curriculua, after having been exposed to techniques not as 
a teaching tool; 2} on site with student teachers—not all, but as 
needed when concerns arise, and 3) as a part of staff developnent for 
practicing classrooa teachers (Phase III project}." 

"I think correlating it with the live teaching it will be very valuable 
tool. I aee it useful in the college classrooa, discussion groups, and 
practical applications in the classrooa. I also see it valuable for 
achools to use in case of teachers who aay need help in certain areaa. 
They aay take this tape and use it privately or in a saall discuasion 
group and strive to correct an area that needs work, rather than a 
written repriaand froa the principal or an evaluator. Mask it in 
coabination with a TV course such as Dr. Glasser effect, correlate with 
TESA." 
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"1) n«« teacher; 2} teachers assistance; 3} PTA Meetings for p's - ex kg 
fc*P« " •tc; A) grade level changes These Modules should be used as 
part of the student teachers prograa between their 2 different sessions 
of student teaching. Ut thea get their 'feet wet', view and discuss 
these filBS and then do their last student teaching block. They'll have 
■ore ■eaning.'* 

"I see the value of the teaching assessaent modules ai« being extreaely 
valuable not only for preservice teachers in checking into their own 
preconceived ideas as to how a person stands up in front of a class of 
students to teach thea soaething but for teachers already in the field 
striving for excellence and perhaps searching for ways to improve. With 
Phase III aoney available for Staff Developaent and in service, a 
refresher course in teaching such as other professions offer, aight help 
all of us do a better job with our students, iaproving our own iaage in 
the aeantiae." 

"The aodules and aonographs could be used with new teachers, teachers 
working on assistance teaas, staff developaent, student teachers, and 
parent groups. Jane's tape would be useful during the kindergarten 
parent's orientation." 

"We need to explain and show what is available at Ed Fairs, 
Adainistrative Conference, etc. So systeas are aware of process and 
then it would be used as a staff developaent process. I also feel the 
University is aissing the boat if it is not incorporated into some 
classes either at the undergraduate or graduate level." 

"What additional research activities in the area of the improvement of 
classroom teaching and teaching behaviors do you believe the university 
and the college of education should develop? 

"I believe there is a need to help young people develop a philosophical 
conviction about teaching, how teaching can be a way of making meaning 
that will keep them vital for their entire career, it isn't enough to 
be competent in teaching there has to be some longer coamiitment before 
the classroom takes on the 'privileged glimpse' that it is." 

"I have always felt that the student teacher needs more actual classroom 
experiences. Teaching is not a textbook, it is working with real 
children in real schools with real experiences. The more exposure they 
can have to the 'real world' of teaching, I feel, will make thea a 
better teacher and help aake the decision that they really want to be 
out there in the classrooa. having the desire is the key above anything 
else. I think this research idea has lots of potential if it is 
perfected toa the best of its ability. It will be a treaendous asset to 
the field of education. Get this one down pat first and nake it 
usable.** 

"Education seeas to oe so trendy — I'd like to see research done on 10 
reading beyond the basal - pro's con's - 2) aanipulative's in aath - 
beneficial or not- 3) class sices - 4) effectiveness of time student 
teachers spend in the classrooa - 8 weeks, 12 weeks, 16 weeks - does 
this tiae freae effect teaching." 



Hor« of what is already taking place — «ore claasrocm experience, 
eapecially early-on in the students college education as veil as more 
exaaples of both positive and negative teacher behaviors in the 
classrooa. ** 

"A project designed to assist teachers in working with student teachers* 
Suggested ideas such asi'Utudent-teacher conferencing tape of expected 
behaviors — this vould be nore effective than the booklet they are 
given. ** 

What Mthods should be used to facilitate the adoption and diffusion of 
the teaching assessment aodules in the public schools . . . how and with 
vhoB should the initial contacts be Mde • • • how should the concept be 
presented to teachers • • • vhat is the role of teachers in the planning 
and conducting of inservice activities? 

^interested teachers within the ^taff of a school should do the selling 
of these aate rials. It isn*t enough to have Iowa State sell the 
Material • Ownership has to begin at the grass roots level. Only then 
will the aaterials really be used. Staffs need to be aware of the 
■aterials and to see their creative uses. Teachers, nore than 
administrators or ISU professors, have to believe in the materials 
before anything real will happen.** 

**Contact8 should be made with Superintendents or Assistant 
Superintendents in Charge of Instruction. Hodules could be used for 
teachers seeking help, teachers referred by principal, building in- 
service on a particular concept, cooperative teaching groups. Hodules 
should be presented to teachers as 'Teachers Helping Other Teachers*. In 
our district, tenchers have a great say in what inservice activities are 
planned for cnem and teachers usually lead the inservice. 

**Schools need to be informed as to the availability of these materials^ 
A video or written publication as to background and possible use of 
materials could be sent to curriculum directors to spark interest.** 

**As I mentioned before, I think using the modules to help not criticize 
teachers will be the key. Ro one wants to be torn apart. It is a 
touchy situation and must be handled with TLC. Inservice, small groups, 
grade level teachers may be a way to get them out to the schools.** 

**The initial contact should be made to the Director of Elementary and 
Secondary Education, then contacts should filter down to building 
principals. 9 districts in service where all teachers are present would 
be another excellent way to present the modules in public schools.** 

**I believe the committee should be kept intact long enough to spread the 
word in their school systems. Of course, the director of curriculum for 
Des Moines Public Schools should be contacted as well as director of 
staff development. More teachers should be encouraged to he involved; 
after all, as educators, we do (or should) care about the quality of 
training new teachers are receiving— **no man is an island;** we reflect 
on each other by what happens from day one in the classroom.** 
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**TAp«s could be sent to tho Director of llMtntary Education and/or 
Staff DtvalopMnt for pursuing. Teachara naad to know tha content of 
tha tapaa being uaed and the purpose. Teachers are aore enthuaiaatic if 
they plan and conduct the inaervice uaing their peraonal tape.** 

**Curriculu« Developaent and Staff DevelopMnt needa varrantjr 
conaideration of the TAH project. If it helped only one i&dividual per 
diatrict «e have reached nearly 500 individuals. Those that gained only 
one idea would be inaunwuntable • It needa to be pronoted. (Phase III 
■onies).** 
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